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ABSTRACT / 

This five-part document, based on the position that 
schools should teach social-emotional development, presents a 
rationale concerning human needs for healthy social-emotional 
development, presents a rationale for teaching it, and outlines 
exploratory and respectful behaviors. Part 1 defines the position 
which stresses tV%\ need to increase awareness and respect of 
difference and willingness to assume responsibility for the 
constructive behavior of self and others. Part 2 discusses human 
needs for healthy social-emotional development, which include 
self/other exploration, self/other respect, and self/other 
responsibility*. Part 3 discusses ways to teach social-emotional y 
development by learning to (a) assess constructive/destructive 
social-emotional behavior, (b) set goals for increasing constructive 
social-emotional behavior, (c) plan and implement strategies for 
encouraging constructive social-emotional behavior, and (d) evaluate 
the results- of instruction directed toward increasing constructive 
social-emotional behavior. Behavioral indicators are given for 
determining high and low exploratory behavior and high and low 
respectful behavior. (PD) 
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"Most Americans would probably agree that developing 
a society in which people care for and respect. each 
other deserves high priority on the nation's agenda.^ 
' Most would agree, too, that the schools should play " 
a central role in our efforts to move toward such a 
humane goal. But the schools today are ill-prepared 
to assume that responsibility, and we have given too 
little thought to how they could serve such a purpose. 19 * 



♦ 



*Harold Howe II, former U.S. Commissioner of Education, presently 
vice-president ol the Ford Foundation's Division of Education and 
Research, in Saturday Review, March. 1973. 
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OVR/MSIC POSITION: School* Should Teach Sociai -Emotional Develotfeent 



The jsocial-cmotional needs of man are viewed by most educators in 
0 a puzzling way. Most educators recognise and pill admit that man's 
relationships with man have created great problems since the beginning 
of time. .Wars, prejudice, hatred, and cruelty are hardly rare occurrences 
in roan's history. Yet, public schools have never tackled man's social- 
emotional problems directly as they have his physical and intellectual 
ones. For example, when insufficient food was a major problem for many 
Americans, agricultural, training programs were emphasized in schools and 
colleges until eventually food production was successfully brought to 
the surplus stage. When illiteracy was a major problem for most Americans, 
reading and writing programs were emphasized and although problems still 
remain, the literacy rate has been greatly increased. When mathematicians, 

scientists and foreign language specialists were judged as needed (Sputnik), 

\ 

the schools responded and again they produced a surplus. 

Yet, in spite of -the recognized need for people who are socially 
and emotionally mature and stable, who can solve social and emotional 
problems in constructive, rather than destructive ways, the schools have 
not attempts to systematically tackle the problems in this area. The 
most frequent "excuses" given for this state of affairs relate to the 
fact that the area is too illusive, too complex, too speculative. 

We are suggesting that it is time that the social-emotional side, of 
man, illusive, complex, and subject to speculation as it may be, be 
_^tud^ed and taught in its own right. We are Suggesting that human feel- 
ings, beliefs and values, and the behavioral manifestations and consequences 
of diverse feelings, beliefs and values be recognized as important content 
that should be incorporated into the school curriculum. It is accepted 



that ..tt-conccpt tMmu^Umi and intellectual health, then, let 
us. deal directly witMone's contept of self a„d with one', concept of 
others; examine the baae. f„ r prejudices mi/ „ ^ ^ ^ 
respect of oneself and other.. ^Ith the Increasing assist^ coning from 
heh.vior.1 science. It is- very lively that school, can Mke a slgnlflc«,t 

Improves In man's .oclal-emotlon.^ growth. We must try,,, r 

awareness and respect of different „nd im.-^ r ■ 



for the constructs y h OT ior of ..If and Bth(fr . 

U is important t| note the relatlenihip between the ..dal-emotlonai 
needs we posit and the pursuit of a. qualitative survival ethic. Explora- 
tion end respect of div^ge human feelings, beliefs. v.lue. ud construe- 
tive behaviors are considered to be major goals; goals we see related to 
survival- in two my8 . Fit8l . , . u , „ believe that awareness jm* accept- 
ed* of differences decrea.es .. . chances of man's inhumanity to and 
destruction of other men. Because of the ln„e*si»gly complex and dynamic 
nature of our social milieu, if man is to survive, we must seek solution, 
to man's "inhumanity" to man - whether.it manifest, itself as interpersonal 
problems in the classroom (sometime, referred to a. "discipline problem.") 
or interpersonal problems in the community (sometimes referred to as "racial 
problems") or Interpersonal problem. In the world (sometimes referred to 
a. "war"). Bu t second, and perhaps more Important, we believe that a sure 
way of assuring non-.urvlvai of any species Is to strive for homogeneity. 
Difference, are healthy, stimulating, and productive of more optimal and 
innovative "solutions than are likenesses. In a provocative article 
entitled, Efficient Rush Toward De«ily Dullness," Kenneth E. P. - 

Watt, a leading systems analyst who ha. studied eco-systems in the field, 
in the laboratory and In computer models states, "Diversity is more than' 



the .pie. of Ufa,. . . U U « .le»ent of survlv.!."* 

because ol such reasons es this that « oul position that 

edge, relative to ^xpUiningL predicting „ d coot „ lUog ^ ^ 
needs of Ban, should ha a «ajor part of fot»l education. 



Jhe social-eaotionat needs we cite do not sprtag fM wll 
researched ground as the physical needs of h««n., or fro such obvious 
ground as the intellectual needs. Rather, they emerge from more 
theoretical ground, suggested by a number of psychologists and sociol- 
ogists. Research in this are." has produced a nu»ber of hypotheses upon 
v*ich we base S0Be of the eociel-emotiona! needs. Other needs re«.in 
-re speculative, but appeal to both co™,„ sense and logical projection. 
At the present tine, they include the following: 

t 

SELF/ OTHER EXPLORATION ', 

I. Seeks new experience with diverse people, environments, and ideas. 
. . ^^S^Ea&f-"--'- be " ef » - values fro, 

\ SELF/ OTHER RESPECT 

■\ ■ 

f. A crftpts human behavio bv exoreseincr an A „n * 

\ of diverse feelin elLK valued * the ex P ressi °n 

II. Supports human benavior by helping oneself an H 

goals. r " eA P in S oneseit and others pursue personal 

y • ■ 

SELF / OTHEJR. RESPONSIBILITY 

I. Can describe: - - - — - 

£: £ :":„e? s ° b f r; s behavior ° n seif - •*« 

and ^^^'^tSS^g,*- •"•«< - individual 

. c™es C :»ra e ccuaSviTl y d be T en 'T^" behavl °< - «*- 
, «na accuai Dehavior and outcomes for self and others 

II. Takes action to: 

• o l C s r e e !rand° n :^r e r y »* lntende,, - ««^"havior 



_ First let us consider the need for exploration. Exploration 
concern. need to t l» seek now experience wHi.'d.v«..„ 

environments, and ideas; (2) seek new data regardflg fcbjb feelings, 
•beliefs and values fro. , the new and diverse experiences; and (3) disclose 
personal reactions to new. experience and data and seek feedb«k residing 
one's reaction. Exploratory behavior might also be described as 
"openness" - openness to new, experiences, new people, ,ew places, new, 
ideas. The for exploration of self and others suggests that people, 
all of us. need to get. both "into ourselves!' and "out of ourselves » -, 
continuously seeking and gaining new insights about what it means to 
be human and about the great variety of [ways that humanness can be 
expressed. The need for exploration, that is. the need to become familiar 
with a wide range of social and emotional experiences is seen as essential 

to survival for the following reasons: 

\ 

1. Growth is stunted Wn "new data" is not allowed in for consid- 
eration That is, the acquisition of new insights is de^e^t 
upon different input than one has previously experience^ 

2. Chances for successful adaptation are decreased if people do 
not have opportunities to "practice" coping with a variety of 
social-emotional experiences. That is, if circumstances are 

Vtl t P ! rS0 ? i 8 forced to face a "difficult" situation 

for which he has had no prior experience, his chances of 
* successfully handling it are less than if he had had prior 
experience dealing with like or similar situations. 

3. Persons whose experience and insights are limited have fewer 
options available to them. Freedom is always a function of 
the number of alternatives we see before us; if we have not 
observed and/or considered a variety of social -emotional 
responses, we do not have them as a part of our repertoire and 
we, therefore, have less choice of an appropriate Response. 



^ " v ^ n»« -Ae^ .r. not . 0le ,. s con8ider ^ % 



People to general tend to dislike and/or fear the unknown, to . I 
.11 likelihood, a large part ot the "natural Wda.ce tendency comes 
? from our bt 4l oglcal evolution. When early man had little tqprotect 
himself and when the huasn population was sparse, the presence ot 
someone or scmething w frequently meant dsnger. Tribes were 
c los.-k»it and individual and collective survival was incressed when i 
.11 stsyed close together. Today, however. man Is eKtreaely mobile „ 
■ and is more apt than not to ch«,ge home base seversl times in a lifetime. 
And with our population as it is. wherever he goes, he will encounter 
other people - different people with new idew and new customs. His 
fear and suspicions in this kind of situation can limit his ability to 
comfortably and optimally ad.pt. His fear and suspicion may become 
dysfunctional to the sense that it leaves him feeling alienated and 
lonely amids* the croud, . 

Actually nost of us have a strong desire to be able to move to 
and out of various social interchanges - interchanges with both 
individuals and groups of people - with enjoyment and ease. We do 
not wish to feel awkfflrd or suspicious or ajjaid . . . these are herdly 
comtotaoU feelings. But how do we get away from these feelings? 
Perhaps the answer Is exploration. J f> 

White people are fluently suspicious, fearful f .nd uncomfortable 
with black people (and vice vers.) until, that is, they have e wide 
range of experiences together (numerous people .„„ Buatrws lnteractions) # 
This is frequently difficult^ «-*y beosuse of the nature of their 



V. 



prior learning. Yet if they c^l %Htlt >„ lstMa tf , u „^ 

their .ears control them) and do lne e t act . both white, nU , k . 
discover their eo^on hmanness ^ «„„ that o, e color .Ufferamce is 
nothing to be feared. Typic.lly. it is easier £.r young children to be 
less fearful and more SEgn and e«Dlorin. because they have had, less 
prior ••conditioning," less opportunity to solidify prejudice and few. 
E*amlne for a moment the phenomenon of prejudice. ' it is defined „ : 

"(1) an opinion formed before tha r £accT are known- a 
fiE^onceiyed, usually uhf.vor.ble. idea; (2) aTopinion 

hlli U t'TV of £acts 'hat contradUt it; m reasonable 
, bias; (3) hatred or intolerance ot other races", cr^etc." 

In a complex society such as ours, where the spaces between people get 
smaller everyday, where Ve must seek to live together in h«»ony. the 



oxistenctTbf prejudice becomes more 



and more harmful and dangerous. 



But how do we deal with it - how di we work to decrease it? Solution, 
must be^ou£that will counter itsjgrowth; solutions must be found that 
lessen ^reasoned fears that reject. Td find such solutions, we must 
explore together the potential causes, consequences and possibilities 
for more proactive feelings, beliefs and values. 

There is "further reason for valuing exploratory behavior and 
emJpunter with diversity, however, that is imbedded in oore than Just 
\<»™,n sense." One of the world's leading psychologists. Jean Pi^et, 
has developed a developmenf.1 theory of learning that is bssed pn the 
notion of dealing with diversity and dissonance. At the risk of over- 
simplification. I viU attempt to breifly ,u»arlze the easence of his 
position. 



1 .- 

to remain for half an hour, as punishment. Later in Che day, of 
course, these fee lings had dissipated and we were back to our more - 
positive interchanges. The next <iay, however, 1 was talking to my • ' 
friend and he told me how terrified hit daughter had become wheiTshe " 
saw me get angry. I Immediately started to -apologise for my behavior 
when he said something to this effedt: "No, no « that's really all 
right. I'm glad it happened and shelhad the opportunity to experience 

\ m 

i ■ « 

an emotion she rarely If ever gets to\ see . Anger is something she is 
sure to encounter in life, and shells ever to deal with It 
effectively, she must experience it. jshe saw the: anger, the behavior 
it generated and the consequences It had. They were not harmful in 
any permanent sense; a little uncomfortable maybe, but not destructive. 
Anger can have good or bad consequences, and it is important for her to 
learn tor deal with it. What if someone,, such as a teacher or a friend, 
gets angry with her and she has not experienced it. She will be much 
more able to cope with it now after having been exposed to it." 
1 I thought of this interchange; again not too long ago when I. took 
my daughter to the emergency ward of. one of our local hospitals with a * 
cut Up that needed to be stitched. She had just been taken In, when, 
a cardiac case was rushed in and Liz was left while they worked on thr 
dying man. She observed. as he was given the last' rites, as the 
relatives and friends aobbed with grief , as the doctors and nurses 
worked furiously to save^ his life. I thought to myself, what a terrible 
thing for her to see. But 1 scolded myself later when I realized how 
naively protective my response had been. Llzabeth handled it 
bcauti fully. She said, "I didn't care when they stopped working on 



Piagvt asset ts that there ere two major adaptive growth 

"> •' 

processes; assimilation end accommodation. Both growth-processes an- 

* • ■ 

dependent upon' the input of new knowledge that-crates dissonance. 
Once the individual encounters new knowledge, he seeks. to reduce the 
diasonance A by attempting to fit it into his existing cognitive structure/ 
If the new knowledge can Indeed fit with what £s. already Unovn and /or 
understood, ,it is assimilated, thus bringing new meaning to the existing 
cognitive^ structure. If, however, new knowledge is encountered that 

• • * " * 

does not *«fit" with the existing cognitive structure, further\mental 
activity ^Ulj5petir-iari^ he finds a /'new structure 1 ' that will - 
acconpodat?e the new knowledge.,- Thus, it is the 'dissonance that iuduces . 
the mental 'activity Sand modification of existing-cognitive structures. 
New ways Of viewing one's world are' Inhibited by the absence, of 
dissonance; new ways, of aeeing and dealing with one's world are 
facilitated by the presence cf dissonance. Thus, exploration becomes 

a dissonance- seeking activity; a 'necessary condition for cognitive 

i * 

growth. Let me share with you some examples that might help clarify -the 
notion of, Increased adaptat ion, that results from exploration and 
encounters with new experience, \ " v 

A good friend of mine and his wife were \i si ting with their 



nine-year-old daughter. I have two children," a sctn, ten, and a daughter, 
eleven. Now this particular couple are extremely c^lm, cool and 
collected. They seldom, if ever, erpress anger or hostility; Well, . 
let me tell you ... I got angry with my son that day — exactly for what 
now, I can't recall, but. 1 remember grabbing hire by the arm, scolding 
him angrily (I can hear myself now, "1 don't ever want to see or hear 
of yes doing that again!") and escorting him to his room where he. was 



4 ■ " 

™«'t M*t^n; that man noefled help more than I did. You know/' »be *aid, 
••whenjl saw all those people trying, 1 thought of /how bailty I felt 

• \ ' ** . £ ♦ 

when Freddie (our etght- year- old Scottish terrier) died.*.; must , 

. . ..- ' 

have^lt worse because It wasn't Just a dog, but a real person. 1 *' I 

4 

was ctjoked with emotion at the amount of empathy and unders tending she 

- * ' . * '* - • ' 

bad -- empathy and understanding she <could not 1 have felt If she* . had 

1 4*, 
not experienced^aimething about death' tn life. Undoub tea iy, ,sh> [ will 

p 

* * 

be better prepared ct> handle grtef and face "death" again, whether it 
, be mine or a friend,' than if itjwere a complete unk^owij. Sftie^explored 

only one of life's many unknowns, but 9he is better prepared for similar 
- future experiences because of the exploration* 1 

Grief, anger, fear, sadness, Joy, ecstasy, warmth,). acceptance, 
rejection are all very human feelings that all of us, as humans, will 
encounter in our lifetime. Mill we be prepared to handle them 
productively and constructively? Only If we arej^pen>and do not run 
from thert; only if we face them head on and explore our actions and ' 
their reactions can we learn what effects they nape on ourselves and 
others; only then a -\ we work to make them constructive. 

What is true for our feelings Is also true of our beliefs and 
values.** How canVwe know that they are right and good for ourselves 
and. others if we do not examine them? If we do not explore and openly 
consider, i'- verse beliefs and values and the consequences they have for 
ourselvrH and others, we cannot make optimal decisions concerning their 
goodness. In the presence of restricted data and experience, wt 
cannot be confident of our judgment. The. person who lUes in Rordeau 
and thinks it the best city. in the world, "only because he has never 



+ tecp anywhere -else, is clearly restricting his knowledge; he denies 
Mmself. other alternatives and possibilities. If he has never been 

to Paris, how can he "know" that Bordeau Is better for him? The 
. Parisian "climate" (physical, social- emotional and Intellectual) may 

well be much healthier for him. It might well provide him a longer 
: and!|nore satisfy^ lif ~. or Indeed It might not, but unless he 
"explores," he will assuredly never know. I want to leave this 
rather lengthy discussion of exploration with a poem that was written 
last. year by a very bright rourteen-year-old girl. She had Just been 
placed im a juvenile home ^Michigan for being "incorrigible." One 
can hardly escape her very poignant message. 

* i * » 

Don't look • 
*■ ' * You might see 

v 

Don't think 
You might learn 

• * 

.if*. Don't walk 

♦ You might stumble 

• . * 

Don't run 
You might fal^ 

Don't try 

You might fail 

Don't live 
You might die 

For the jgood of oneself and others, we take the position that 
• *' , ' 

ont- roust explore and encourage others to explore. 



;• • *«• construe* of .eXf/oth.r r.spect appe.rs to be 'sore readily 
understood th„ that of exploration. Essentially, respect behavior. 
; ere thcee beh.vi.rs thst indices thst one believes to the worth c-f 
hl«.elf and the worth •£ others. We suggest thst there *re two 

l-portset aspect, to respect - scceptsdCesnd support. 

Acceptsnce of oneself „».„. that a „„,„„ Mn ^ 

.willingly Own his unique indivlduslity. He doe. not reject himself 
*or being different fro. others. He is .hie to show others L hucsn 
feelings and beliefs he holds b.cu.e „. u , roud of hlMel£ ^ 
does not *sve to hide or pretend to he southing he is not. Si.ll.rly. 
the person who accepts other, doe. not deny the. their feelings and 
.briefs. He encourages other, to express their unique todlvidu.Hty 
(whether . t ,. U k , or dlfferant fro. hi. own) hecsuse I v.lue. 
other., ho does not force the. to hide or pretend to be seething they 
or,- not. Accept.»ce of .elf .„d other, i. quite 8lnply , of 
hu«nness - it is the expressed belief that okay, you're "okay 

Support of oneself and othe „ u the „ ec<md ^ of . 
Support goes beyond acceptance in that it represents a deeper 
co mitaent and .ore intense level of valuing me<a humannoM . „„„„ * 
SS^Eorts oneself or another, he^es scathing of hi.self ; 
whether it be ti.e. energy, effort. „o„ey or what h,ye you. p„ e show, 
«l«in. or worth by s^endtog southing to help oneself or anothef 
Pursue personal goal,. Supportlve ^ „, ^ ^ ^ 

wil. help „y.. lf> . ot ,. Y0U m mtthy _ t ^ u ' 

a »/ 



The dlrei, r.l„ i<lB .„ ip n( . twM1 JE?aB£ ^ r <<r ^ u .. o ^ ^ ^ 
is- perhaps ^ clearly Ul^r,.*, with the «*tr,w Mlpl< of 
in war. there is little resist f 0r life destruction (of ^ 

enemy It, exit's) the V^T There 1. little if^ny acceptance .r 
support ,f When kiliing l8 receded. l».v.r or ' 

in cases of <j. P i^l punistaent; ona observes . total lack of: respect 
for human Ufc. ^ in th , contoeots> „- „ ^ ^ 

live just llk^. animals." m these caaea. acceptance .Wot -any 
wllllngnegs t^share or help is' absent. Similarly, the attempted • 
sJicide cries, | ••!> Just not wrth anythl ., : 

Lack of respect, In Its less extreme forms, l» mist aW to ' 
affect long-term survlvil. The person who does not respect himself 
pays little attention to|hi»self and makes'llttle effort to, help - 
himself m constructive ways. In fact, people who" lack self-respect ~ 
frequency beheve in way's that...re actually destructive to themselves - 
not catfn* how they look, how they eat. whether or «ot the^ are healthy 
or safeWher or npt they have friend, or achieve worthy goals... - 
all conditions that lb the lo'Sg run affect the quality and quantity of ' 
th-ir survival. Similarly, lack of re.pect for other humans' follows 
a para.1,.1 "path. Where one lacks respect, one makes little effort to 
accept. ™ pathUe vith „ ;r helD othors ln pursuu o{ ptMonai 

The stud ..„t who does not respect himself intellectually will not take \ y 
st. p S to help htasolf pcttom „ etter £n . achooli uhereas / 1 

who dnes^res^t himself will. The middle class teacher who dooi 

not respect children because their standard English is "poor" or 

because their parents are on ADC will glve the children less .Zeptance, . 



. loss , mpathy and less he*p; and with less acceptance and less help, 
their/chances for a qualitative and quantitative survival are decreased. 
For W ^ood of oneself and others, one must have respect for oneself 
and others. 

Self /Other Responsibility 

Responsibility is the third social-emotional need posited *s 
bolng important to individual and collective survival. Responsibility 
is (I) knowing the predictable effects your behavior is apt to have on 
yourself and others, (2) knowing the potential consequences of these 
effects in^erjs of survival, (3) knowing the extent of the consistency 
between your intentions and your actual behavior and its outcomes, 
and. (4) takfng action to encourage consistent and constructive 
intentions --behaviors — and outcomes. 

Society's need for individual and collective responsibility has 
become much greater with the increase in numbers of people and social 
complexities, It u*d to be^ for example, that if a small percentage 
of. the population threw their/garbage in the river, the consequences 
to oneself and others were almost Imperceptible. But no longer is 
this the case. The behavior of one or a, few individuals can grossly * 
alter and endanger the lives ofmany. As we become more and more *. 
bound to living in highly populated complexes, it becomes increasingly- 
important that we be conscious of our behavior and the effects it has 
upon our so Ives and others, 

' Knowin E the Potential effects of one's behavior on. self and others 
is only one part of responsibility, however. The other part is taking 
acUon to assure that the effects are mutually constructive to oneself 



THE HIDDEN CURRICULUM 
(S« introductory thought. On l£hing S.ei.l-e»otlo„.l Develops/ 
Oo .tudent. loffi, thing, in . chwl to «, dltlM - 
.".ctiv. re.pon.en to tuition.! , UBjeet Mtt . r> ^ " 

~th. etc.. Do te«h. t . tejeh thing, in .chool be.id,. tr.ditlon.1 
3-bJect M tter ? „ yout ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

"I want all of you to learn to be re.pon.ible' people." 
\ "It is not polite to interrupt when other people, .re talking. « 

\"We. don't hit other people." 
• "There is no fighting in the school." 

"You keep your bend, to your.elf while you .re here at .chool." 
"Leave that kind of J language outside ! » 
"We must respect ot^her peoples' property." 

"Can't you tell him that nicely?" . 
"You must not lose your temper like that!" 

d ° n,t ' U0W -- the .pproprLte pl . ce . 

Vou should listen when other people .re flklng." 

"<Wt you think it «ould be n i„ t0 glw Jetry . (urn ^ 
you don't get your work in on tin., it won't count." 

I -» -illing to bet th.t «,y.ne .peeing one walllg ln . pubUe 
•Cool would see. good d..l „ f (pr. M hlng ?} going „„ th . t 

«« erected .t ch^i„g the ..oi.l^otlon.1 beh.vior of .tudent. 



Yet, It 1. serdo. racognlw d „ . cuatul mt 8f Mhooi eurrle(iiuB 
«^«pt perhaps by' the atudento. But .*, fact that It 1. "taught" 
exempUfie, that ca.ch.ra reeogntae . nwd to dual with p.r.on.1 .ml 
lnt.rper.on.1 *ahavlor. It would, l» fact, be terribly „.!„ to ,^. ct 
to put students together In the Urge and dynsmlc social group, that 
the, are In during school and not have Interpersonal concern..' whenever 
people .re together In group, (thla. of courae. Include, adulca a. m u 
•a youth - e.g., marrlege partner., f ami Ilea, church group., .chool 
faculties, etc.), soclel-emotlonal problems will predictably arise. One 
of the shortcoming. In effectively deling with these problems i. that 
people frequently do not anticipate them and/or do not accent their", 
occurrence as "nomal". They tend, to ua. the oatrlch'a he.d-ln-ehe-a.nd 
approach to not f.cing the tnevlteble. The "we will ,l„,ye get along 
beeutlfully" approach 1. cWly nelve. since difference, and conflicts 
Bill occur whenever people come together. The potential conaequenee. 
of the "problem, will-not/ahould-not happen approach" are that people 
set themselves up for ■ number of "failure" experiences. 

• Problem, do occur, snd the people who have not expected them 
typtcelly experience a n-ber of uncomfottable. even painful feeling., 
.uch .. disappointment, fear, frustration, anger end/or guilt. They 
elso Lck, because they have not expected them, alternative waya of 
effectively and constructively dealing with the problems. In addition, 
the U of anticipation of potentUl probleei. mean, that one take, 
fewer atep. to avoid their occurrence, and aiipouent^, more probUm. 
occur because of the Ink, of preventive measures. 

A. prospective teacher., then, « r.cc-.«d' that you ssnect your 
lesrner. to h.ve social-emotional problem.. This will enabl. you to 



•accept their occurrence anJ Ueal with them aa » .u4 uom*l 

part- of teaching. But in order to handle them effectively, you must 
go further than simply recognising that it is normal for people in 
social settings to haye conflicts of interest* and deairea. You must 
examine yourself ~ how will my beliefs, expectations, needs, actions, . 
values, etc., contribute to the occurrence and resolution of problems? 
You should also examine the nature of your learners - how will their 
beliefs, actions, needs, etc., contribute to the occurrence and 
resolution of problems? 

We recommend that you begin by "taking the hidden curria-1- 
of hldin R " . To do this, you must examine what you will be teaching 
students about "appropriate" social-emotional behavior. You must make 
your expectations and intended actions public and seek critical exam-' 
ination of their "goodness" - their "goodness" being Judged on the 
basis of their openness and potentially constructive effect on self i 
and others. We will attempt to help you in these efforts by teachir* 
you how you might (1) assess constructive/destructive social-emotional 
behavior, (2) set goals for increasing constructive social -emotional 
behavior, (3) plan and implement strategies for encouraging constructive 
social-emotional behavior and (4) evaluate the results of your instruction 
directed toward increasing constructive social-emotional behavior. 



This unit focuses on the assessment task. In one sense, It can 
be viewed as the -oat intent test ln that It so strongly determines 
the focus of the subsequent tasks. The process ve- teach (assessment, 
gosl setting, strategies, evaluation) is a problem-solving model. 
The assessment task focuses on problem Identification. Too frequently, 
«e believe, teachers overlook behaviors that are indicative of poten- 
tially serious problems for students, focusing instead on behaviors that 
aw problems for teachers. Then there is the danger that they will be 
changing students for their own "well-being" rather than for the 
students* well-being, it would be. ludicrous Indeed to go to a physician 
and have him decide what he was going to do before he determined what 
the patient needed. Can yon imagine him doing a tonsillectomy, 
appendectomy or vasectomy/hysterectomy simply because he thought everyone 
"needed" one? Or worse still, because he enjoyed doing them or liked 
the money? The obvious first obligation is to the patiejit - does he, 
In fact, need one? Data must be gathered about the patient, it must be 
analysed, communicated and decided upon. And so in teaching: the 
first obligation is to the learner and data- must, be gathered, studied, 
communicated and decided upon. And it takes more than "common sense" - 
it takes special knowledge and expertise - "professional sense". To 
increase your "professional sense", we hope you will seriously and 
conscientiously examine the material presented in this assessment unit. 
What is "problem" social-emotional behavior? How can you recognise 
It? How should one interpret it and make optimal decisions about 
changing it? 
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ASSESSING THE SOCIAL^nTTmu, m P £ds op g^ggg, ^ 0VBpVT>nj 

Would you, as a teacher, aeek to change any behavlore of the 
students described below? 

Tommy is one of the most restless a ix-y ear-olds in hi. -i... 
Playing nervously with string, rubbed Cds or c™ t«ouen,i v 

-feffi^ 8 - " e Ms cye oit *» thc teaser 5^^?^ V 

S 1 ,2" CO ? puli i on t0 atud * M ^ seldom completes anW^Lt 
On a test of reading, Tommy scored the lowest of ail ^child^n" 
in the group. His voice is weak and hi. attention wanderf "goS 
£ «F^ rln ? he le *ves hi. chair seven or eight tl£? 

I Jiil u^T S * ,k or seek help fromthe 

5oti ! V^' *ft noM * 800d watches the other, and 

c?. fi !L?L W,| l aP * rln8 - He 8€ld0 ° interaction wUh 

v L S 1 d °* 8 not Miert hlBUI * lf when other, seise his 
Play materials, or engage in competitive activity at recess On 
the playground, he remain, in close proximity to the ItLthll 
calls for attention when playing on the^ui^t!* 



What, if anything, would you seek to change? 



Why? 



Compare Tommy to ten-year-old Jinny, described below: 

Jimmy clumps loudly when he^alfcs and needles the teacher a great 
deal in annoying way.. ,'Eor example, whenever she sneaks to M^* 

•What?! When reproached by the teacher or classmates he uttlli 
swear words In a barely audible tone. On sevewl^ccasions 
during spelling and arithmetic tests, he dre^ aJrpUnes or stick 
figures on the board, erased them at the teacher*? reoue£ Itt 
did the. same thing several more times. ^He^sturbs thfrL 

SlV^?^ Ifi* ^^rtjcaTn, 
uumping oesks and punching at others. Jinny uses his loud 

to make unkind statements like "Fat Ass!" about Ws ci^ 

^^eloLlT l^! n ! nd M ° 8S \ Fels **s**rch institute Study of Child 
Development; subjects were ob.erved in public school settings.) 



On the playground, Jifiamy pokes end shoves, ploys with on obondoned 
sort of violent, phytic* I of tort ond blames his toonnotes bitterly 
if ho loess. Jimay soldom completes an assignment.* 



Whet, if anything, would you sook to chongo?. 



Why?. 



Compare Tomsy ond Jinny to Sondy (ago 15). 

Sandy is a physically attractive girl and receives much attention 
from the boys in class. She veers tight clothing (pants, sweaters, 
aklrts), very short skirts, and she frequently goes bra lest. She 
roacta and complains loudly when boys Whistle or comment ebout 
her dress or body: "Shut-up your filthy mouth, Tom," or "The 
beys won't leave me alone again, Mr. Brown." She rerely completes 
an assignment and doea not contribute or participate in class 
discussions. She combs her hair and attends to her make-up during 
class time. Her test scores indicate thet she can read on an 
eighth grade level. She oeya that "school is a reel drag." 

What, if anything, would you seek to rfuwae? 



Why?. 



* (adapted from Kagan and Moss, Pels Research Institute Study of Child 
Development; subjects were observed in public school settings.) 



Consider these three students that have been briefly described, 
lontny appears passive and non -assertive; shows signs of nervous 
anxiety (restlessness, noeepicking) , and dependency (frequent requests 
for assistance and approval). He seems unwilling or unable to attend 
to his work and seldom interacts with his schoolmates. Do these 

t 

behaviors seem Indicative of any social -emotional needs? Jimy, the 
second boy, represents an interesting contrast. His behavior falls on 
the opposite extreme from passivity. Like the first child, however, 
he seems to seek attention from others by making "noisy trips" to 
the pencil sharpener or "flip remarks" to the class. How do you 
interpret his needs? Do you think that the age difference between 
the two children is significant? How about the fact that both are 
boys — if the first child was a little girl would your reaction be 
different? What do you know about dependent or aggressive behavior 
which may help you Interpret this information? And what about Sandy? 
Are the "attention-seeking" behaviors she displays in any way like 
Torn' s and/ or Jim's? What do you think she "needs"? . If you chose 
to Intervene and attempt to change any of these behaviors, what might 
be the potential effects of your intervention? the intent of this 
paper is to. provide you with some basis for optimizing these kinds of 
judgments and answering these kinds of questions. 

Our purpose is to help you with the /difficult judgments teachers 
must make concerning needed and possible ins true t ion — to help you 
learn more about and become more skillful In performing the important 



"ask of as&essment. The four steps involved in the esseesment process 
Include: _ p c ■ «$.*;.. ^ / 

Gathering data about I earner (a) behavior, InatTuctlonal variable's 
and their interaction. . • . f 

2i/ Analyzing data to produce hypotheses about causes and consequence), 
of learner (a) behavior. 

< . » 

3* Communicating the assessment data tipit la being or hea been gathered 

and the purpose of Assessment. 
4. Identifying knowledge and' skill needed by the laarner(s) for growth. 



We strongly suggest that these four steps of the assessment task be 
taken by teachers for any and all subjects, prior to setting specific 
goals and objectives* We feel that assessment is possibly the 'most 
Important task of teaching and yet has, unfortunately, been the most 
neglected by teachers and teacher educators alike 1 . Let us examine a 
case in point: 

One of my best friends majored In secondary English teaching. She 
was wild about English literature; her particular favorites being 
Shakespeare and Milton. I recall her intense excitement when she 
was offered a position teaching eleventh and twelfth grade lit- 
erature. It was a middle-sized (15,000 people^, rural Michigan 
community. She had designed Instructional units in her methods 
classes at the univeralty and she knew Just what she was going 
to do. She had bulletin boards ready, reading assignments and 
lessons prepared . . • the' students would enjoy discussing the 
\ material and her own excitement would help. Except . • • that when 
school began, she found herself with exceptions! ly large classes 
(the local bond issue had failed and no new teaching positions . 
were available growing numbers of students were packed into 
existing classes). She was faced with wall-to-wall students; not 
even space to write on the blackboard. Hot enough books to go 
around, and little did this matter since the modal reading * level 
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wa* tnurrh grade for ueverel of the classes. Many of the students 
» had extremely negative attitudes toward school in general and 
English/ in particular. To begin studying Shakespeare or Milton 
without space, books, reading skills or student interest seemed 
Illogical at this point. But what vas to be done instead? She 
had no* learned that one does not begin teaching with "wtoat they 
will Ifarn" or "what I'm going to do" but rather with "X wonder 
what iif students need to learn?" Rsch disappointment (student - 
anc. tjeacher alike) could have been avoided M she had learued to 
begin with assessment . 



To begin by assessing the needs of students and th>,. unique variables 
of instruction «ay sound intensely logleals.it has »not» - bo wer A^ s ft ti 1 



recertify, been prescribed by many behavioral scientists* . The. teaching 
model that begin? with assessment le far from being universally accepted, , 
although support for it le growing. Its primary competitor i* a model 
prescribed by en educatlonei psychologist named Robert Claser. He 
posits that you begin with content objectives » then assess students' 
entering ability in terms of these objectives, then instruct and evaluate. 
This is similar to the oodei we recoaeead, but the nature and position > 
of the assessment task makes them very different in outcome.- Compare 
the two: 



ASSESSMENT 






OBJECTIVES 





COAL SETTING 
(obfactfyes } 



ASSESSMENT 



• 










STRATEGIES 




EVALUATION 








STRATEGIES 

i 




EVALUATION 


1 

f 







THE 
Model 



C laser 
Model. 
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We strongly feel that the model ve recommend provides for a more 
human approach to teaching (we therefore refer to our ^model as THE . --^ 
Model Towards Humanizing Education). 4 t begins with humans --the 

subject of the Instructional process snd the unique set of variables 

*• ■ 
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that surround them. That, for THE model the initial rocus In teaching 
U upon the leerner end the concomitsnt humenl currlcuier end environ- 
mental elements with which he or ehe interact/*. Assessment should come 
first because the needa of the leerner, ea ricy >tteract with the human, 
curricular end environmental givene, should tie e priority. The content 
is only there to help meet the needs of the ^earner; therefore, one must . 
know the learners' needs flrat; only then caij one determine what specific 
content is important to the learner and how fit can best be acquired. 

Contrast this to, the Gleser model that hjeglns with content; then 
assesses the learner In relation to the content. To begin with conteht 
objectives, without first aaaesalng the needs' of learners is to risk ! 
teaching that which is Inappropriate, ir relevant, -or uonecesaary. If / 
one begina only with subject matter, content oecomee the priority and 
the learner is viewed secondarily, and only in. relation to the content. 
U is important, therefore, not only that you understand what assessment 
is, but that ytou recognise its Importance and rationale for the sequential 
position it holds in relation to the other teaching tasks. 

What can and should be taught is a complex and difficult question 
and simple answers will not suffice. As much information as possible 
about the learner and the human, curricula and environmen tar factors 
that surround him should be acquired and combined to rake the judgments 
that will eventually determine the nature of the goals and objectives 
that are set. / 9 
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Teachers, .re eontlnu.lly K.vlng to make decision, .bout what 1. 
B ood. a necessary functlon ln thelr „ u o£ " helplng wU 
is, helping peopU ch . n g e ln p,.!^ . nd constructlve Myt ^ 
specifically, If the te.cher'. role is to sanipuLte ln.tructlon.1 
"given." to produce intended chsnge. in .tudmt beh.vlor, decisions 
must be made concerning Intended chsnge. „d s-nipul.tions. Th. decision, 
-de by the tescher ~.t b. «or.X; which i. to ..y th.y mu.t be bone.t 
and public. a „d geLlnel, tlaei , t th . need , of ^ g ' 

earlier p.pers, wc .uggested some hunsn needs we believe to be impor- 
tent for optima growth end dev«lopme»t <<r.»llty survlv.1).' Wow we 
will rocus on one set of those need. -. the eocUI-emotlon.1 need.. «. 
-ill deal with the question of how . teacher might Judge whether or not 
these, needs .re being fulfilled; whether or not Instruction In thi. 
area Is needed, relevsnt, and/or possible. 

Whenever one makes judgment,, there Is .lw.y. . bagis for the 
judgment; sometimes the te.cher/ Judge is eonseioua 0 f the basis being 

used to m^ce Judgments .nd .oottlies he or .h. 1. not. We Mke the ' 
position th.t in order to be mor.l, th. basis for JudffIent nu(t 

be conscious and public. In .11 court, of Uw, Judge, .re required to 
make the basl, for their Judgment, public so th.t their f.im... and, 
appropriateness c.n be ev.lu.ted. No less 1. important for te.ch.r., 
since their judgment, .l.o h.ve Import** con.equences for hu««n beings. 

• Le tj us begin by e«ml„l ng the diver.. "b.. M " f, r JudeMnt ^ 
csn and do use in making decision, .bout th. socl.l-emotion.1 need, of • 
"udents. Uhile there «y be others, there . P pe.r to be three major 
wey. that teecher. make Judgments about needs, a. a b..is, they rely 
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either on (1) per.oeel experience <..lf-r*feren«d JudgMnth (2) the 

ob.erved end e«er^ W itudent re»^.. (Wt.-re£erence4 ju«i»e»e>. 

or (3) externel critJl* (crlterlon-reterenced judgment). 

S<<lf-Rfcfereneed Assessment 

The self-referenced approach to assessment i. the most prevalent . 
approach to behavioral assessment and thus deserves some comment. This 
approach la one In Which the teacher uses his or her oim experience in 
establishing criteria regarding constructive/destructive classroom behavior. 
These experiences include information from sources such as (1) reflection 
on one's own personal development ("That's tTie^^wae^^, 
(2) previous encounters with children ("1 had a brother who was lfitT - 
that, or, I had a boy like that last year.") or (3) data abstracted from 
reedlngs in child development psychology, ("He is aggressive because . . ."), 
and (4) one's own values a. to what one believes is "right- ("We just 

don't do that!"). 

There are a number of difficulties associated with Self-referenced 
judgment. One of the problems created by this approach is the obvious 
limitation placed on judgment nhen one has only his personal experience 
as a reference point. Dobson, for instance, found that teachers with 
three to ten yea'rs of experience tend to view certain behaviors as 
being tnore serious than those with ten years of experience. This 
suggest, that a teacher's judgment may become leas severe as more evidence 

accumulates . M 

Another difficulty related to self-referenced judgment is the 

tendency for .judgments to be clouded by personal and institutional 

biases against certain types of sex-related behavior. Evidence for a 
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sex bias can be found in the fact that boys outnumber girls in admissions 

to psychiatric clinics by a ratio of more than two to one (United States 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare, cited in Clarlzio and 

McCoy, 1970). In addition, Gilbert (1957) found that "academic difficulty" 

constitutes a frequent reason for referral to such clinics. 

The biases indicated above point to a more general problem in assess - 

Ing behavior in the self -referenced approach. That is, behavior tends 
* 

to be Judged in terms* of ficrsonal utility . Behavior that causes incon- 
venience ij^regarded dirs favorably and becomes an impetus for control and 

♦ 

modification. Thus the passive, withdrawn child is ignored because he 
presents no immediate problem for the teacher. Aggressive and acting 
out behaviors, on she other hand, are usually regarded as being 
indicative of underlying emotional problems, probably because such 
behavior is personally more troublesome for the teacher than the less 
avert kinds of behavior. Saraaon (1960) found that teachers overlook 
emotionally disturbed youngsters who are non-disruptive. f (The utili- 
tarian bias .pervades even the intellectual domain, where there is 
precise "exterhal.criteria" in the form of intelligence test performance. 
One* psychologist (Maher, 1963) puts it succinctly, "An individual who 
does not create a problem for others in his social environment and who 

i 

manages to become self-supporting is usually not defined as mentally 
retarded no matter what his test l.Q. may be." 

This personal preference, — "What is good for me" view of good-bad 
behavior may * be extended beyond individual boundaries to society, at 
large. Judging other peoples* behavior in tferma of what makes oneself 
comfortable frequently generalizes to Judging appropriateness of life 
styles, beliefs, and personal habits on the basis of whether it is 



useful in advancing values and goals acceptable to the group. Bandura 
points out that the conforming majority within a society may label non- 
conformist groups with names such as "Bohemians" , "beatniks" , and 
"hippies 1 ' if these groups refuse to strive for the goals highly valued 
in the culture. Similarly, from the perspective of the deviants, the 
life style of conforming members is considered symptomatic of a "sick" 
society. Thus, the same pattern of behavior may be seen as appropriate 

t 

by one social group but judged unhealthy by persons who adhere to a 
different code of behavior. Behavior is regarded favorably by members 
of a social group if it advances values and goals acceptable to that 
Kroup. Similarly, behavior which does not appear to promote either 
personal x»r social ends Is frequently regarded as evidence of emotional 
disease. Behavior that can be explained in terms of its utility may 

» i 

be disapproved of, but can at least be understood, while behavior which 
has no apparent purpose is considered to be "sick". "Thus, delinquents 
who strike victims on the head to extract their wallets are generally 
labeled semiprofesslonal thieves exhibiting Income producing instrumental 
aggression. By contrast, delinquents who simply beat up strangers 
but show no interest in their victims' material possessions are supposedly 
displaying emotional aggression of a peculiarly disturbed sort." 
(Bandura, 1969). From a self-referenced point of view then, if one can 
perceive a behavior as an attempt to achieve a goal that Is socially 
acceptable wealth, power, revenge, esteem, It is more easily under- 
stood than one in which the end is less socially valued approval of 
peers, expression of feelings, and assertion of self. 
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To summarize thus far, we have said that behavior assessed from a 
personal context tends to be evaluated in terms of its utility in f»r fr TT - 
Ink Individualistic valaen. Such a utilitarian approach to the evaluation 
of behayior has' implications for education, especially in light of the 
fact, as Cremin (1966) points out, that public schools have always b«en 

■— • i » 

middle class and upper middle class institutions. Classroom behavior 
historically, has been viewed through the filter of middle class values 
and beliefs. Such a social class bias is no less evident today. Thus 
one well known educator argues that it is. not academic ability which' 
-prevents minority group students from advancing socio -economic ally, but 
- their failure to acquire middle class and thus by definition "utilitarian" 
habits of punctuality, self-discipline, and reliability. (Jencks, 1969). 

Sllberman (1970) writes that it Is because of this bias that schools 
have "never, been effective with children from lower class or minority 
homes". He goes on to say that " it is a gross oversimplification tn 
attribute the failures of the slum school to lower class students' 
inability to understand or unwillingness Xq accept middle class values. 
What teachers and administrators communicate to lower class students 
is not middle class values but middle class' attitudes toward lower class 
people and their rol e In society" . The schools convey a middle class 
image of the lower class child and how he should behave, "an image which 
emphasizes obedience, respect, and conscientiousness . . .* rather than 
ability, responsibility, and initiative, and which expects . . . unruli- 
ness ttlth regard to behavior and apathy with regard to curriculum". 
(Leacock, 1969). Such expectations often become self-fulfilling prophecies 
for the ghetto child. 
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Problems stemming from this middle class bias are further compounded 
by the* fact* that many of the minority groups question the usefulness of 

. ± * ) • 

such middU eiase behavlots is patience, obedience, and respect for 
authority ih attaining goals shared by the larger society.. Otis Dudley 
Duncan*'has demonstrated, for example, that blacks receive — at least 
until now — a much lower return on educational Investment than whites. 
He writes " . . . Negro and White men In the same line of work, wi% 
the same amount of formal schooling, with equal ability, from familiea 
oL the same size and same socio-economic level, simply do not draw the ' 
same wages and salaries". (Sllberman, 1970). 

The discussion above has indicated pitfalls' associated with a self - 
referenced approach to behavior assessment. Problems center around (1) the 
lack of objective data on which to evaluate behavior, (2) the tendency 
to focus on personally inconveniencing behavior, and (3), perhaps most 
importantly, a susceptibility. to reference group biases and expectations 
(i.e., social class, race, sub-group). 

Norm-Referenced Assessment 

A second approach to decision making about behavior has been 
called the norm-referenced approach. This approach uaes "what is typical 
for a group or class" as the basis for classifying behavior se either 
normal or abnormal. There are several pitfalls inherent in this 
approach. The greatest danger is' the potential effect of judging 
differences or deviations from the norm as undesirable and, thus-, 
consciously or unconsciously encouraging conformity: "Sally is so much - 
more aggressive than other, little girls her age", "Tommy prefers to 
play house with the girls, rather than play kickball like a 'normal' 
little boy". The connotation so frequently takes the form of, something 



„ being "wrong" with the individual who deviates, that norm-referenced 
^assessment can be threatening to uniqueness and individuality. 

Another danger inherent in this approach is related to the shifting 
of norms. For example, "the noisiest child in the group" may not be 
"the noisiest child in the group" irVthe nature of the group changes. 
With a generally quiet group of children, a child may stand out as 
"exceptionally noisy", irtiereas with a generally noisy group of children, 
this same child may stand out as "normal" or even as "relatively quiet". 
This makes decision making about the appropriateness or lnappropriateness 
of behavior haaed on groups 1 norms precarious. To decide to change 
behavior on the basis of "it deviates from the norm" is to risk chang- 

M 

ing that which may indeed be appropriate for that individual, given his 
unique experience and predisposition. In. addition, if one perceives 
! differences as healthy and constructive for a group, that is, if one 
perceives within-group and between -group variation as normal, the norm- 
referenced approach makes, little sense. As confusing as it may sound, 
we are suggesting that "abnormal" (deviant) behavior flight well be 
perceived as "normal", even "healthy" group behavior and therefore 
renders this approach less than useful. * 

Criterion-Referenced Assessment 

The problems Inherent in self -referenced assessment can be attributed 
to the fact -that It? is based on subjective criteria. Criterion-referenced 
assessment attempts to avoid such pitfalls by focusing on the individual 
and his behavior rather than on the personal and societal acceptance df 
certain behaviors and by specifying certain external standards. Theyse 
Standards can be used to evaluate behavior apart from social clase/race, 

♦ 

age, and sex. In criterion-referenced assessment, certain behaviors 



thought to be valid indicator, of co».tructiv./de.tructive functioning 

regardless of .how coroon (in the normative sense) they mey be. er. 

used es swnderd. te ...... » individual's "veil being". g u t criterion- 

referenced assessment is .1.0 not free of problems, end we should 
recognise, the-. The prls* difficulty center, .round; the question of 
selecting reliable and valid criteria. 

Before .uggesting our own mod.1 for criterion-referenced ...e.a»e»t 
in the clasarooa. we win i 00k at two other criterion-referenced model. - 
illustration, in Medicine and p.ychology - and examine their implication, 
positive and negative, for ...e.smant of behavior in the cla..roo». 

Ihe fir.t illustration is a ■ criterion-re ferenced model that ha. bee, 
adopted by psychiatry. Its positive effect has been that we now view 
mental and emotional disorder a. a medical problem deserving humane 
treatment instead of an unacceptable condition eliciting social di«- 
approval and perhep. o.tr.ci«,. with thl. medical model, pereons 
exhibiting dysfunctional patterns of behavior are called "patients" 
and their disorder, are termed "mental illnesses". Ihe implications 
of this model for assessment of learning problem, in the cles.room sre 
clear, for educator, now try to ideatify can... of learning dyfunctions. 
This assessment process'allows educator, to .cco-odate a child's particular 
learning stylos and. needs instesd of punishing or shsming him for his 
Inadequacies, 

A «,.r criticism leveled against adoption of the medical model, however 
concerns the lack of agreement over each of its main components on the ' 
part of mental health speci.listis (Clarisio and McCoy, WO). There is 
little agreement' as to the cause, symptoms, course, and treatment of 
mental " 1Ilness .,. p sychotherapy . s shortcootng ^ 



inability to arrive at objective, operational criteria (i.e., symptoms) 
lor behavioral disorder. Some clinicians attribute this failure to the 
nature of such disorder. White (1964) writes, "Because symptoms are 
surface phenomena, their logical classification corresponds scarcely 
at all to the logic of thi underlying disorders". Others, e.g., the 
Committee on Child Psychiatry, cite the lack of a conceptual frame- 
work as being at fault (cited in Clarizlo and McCoy, 1970) . This dif- 
ficulty in arriving st suitable criteria has made reliable ulagnosls 
difficult. One psychologist concludes, "Unfortunately, most diagnostic 
systems have not satisfied the criterion of reliable classification. 
Regrettably, it is not uncommon for children to receive different diag- 
noses as they move from clinic to clinic. We see similar analogous 
difficulty in establishing criteria for assessment in education, for 
the child who has learning problems in school is labeled aphaslc in 
a speech clinic, a passive-aggressive personality at the child guidance 
center, and a reading disability case at the psychoeducational clinic. 
(Clarizio and McCoy, 1970). 

For a second illustration of the crl terion-* referenced approach, we 
will look at the psychologist A. H. Maslow'-s development and use of 
criteria for assessing ideal health or "self-actualization" in human 
beings. Mas low is foremost among those psychologists who, as a reaction 
against the focus on pathology, attempted to develop criteria for evalu- 
ating normal, healthy development. He argues that normality is something 
more than the absence of pathology; rather, he identifies normality as 
"ideal health". To establish criteria for such normality, writes Maslow, 
psychologists must study the Ideally healthy, that is, "self-actualizing" 
human beings. "It becomes more and more clear that the study of 



crippled, stunted, injure and unheal thj; specie can yU W *il> 4 
cripple psychology and a cripple philosophy. The study of sell -actualizing 
people must be the basis for a more universal science of psychology." 
(Mas low, 1954). 

Mas Ws criteria for / healthy development rest oh the assumption that 
there i 3 a hierarchy of basic needs. These needs, five in number, serve 
as motivators for all "psychologically important" behavior. They are: 
(1) physiological needs, such as the need for food and drink (2) safety 
needs, ^eluding the need for order and routine, and freedom from unpleasant 
stimuli,;^) needs for love and affection and a place in the group, (4) need 
for self esteem, including the desire for strength, achievement, mastery, 
independence, and freedom, and (5) the "s*lf -actualization needs," which 
according to Maslow, are at the top. of the hierarchy. 'Most basic and the 
first to develop are the physiological needs, for if they are not satisfied, 
the organism will perish. Of these, Maslow estimates that the average 
American citizen has satisfied 85%. Moving up on the hierarchy, and further 
in the development of the individual, Maslow finds, that fewer and fewer of 
the self actualization needs are met. About half of our needs for love 
and affection and only 40% of our needs for self-esteem are ever met. 
Maslow admits that actualization is difficult to define. Essentially, it 
means "becoming everything that one is capable of becoming." The. average 
individual is able to satisfy 10% of his self -actualization needs. 

Self-actualization is the criterion that Maslow applies to healthy 
•normal' behavior. Maslow describes self-actualizing people as individuals 
who feci "safe and unanxious, accepted, loved and loving, respect-worthy 
and respected," and who have "worked out their philosophical, religious, 
and axiological bearings." (Maslow, 1954). His criteria are described in 
the following chart. 
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SOME PHENOMENA THAT ARE IN LARGE PART DETERMINED BY 
BASIC NEED GRATIFICATION* 

A. Cognitive-Affective 

1. Feelings of physical sating and glut-food, sex, sleep, etc., — 
and, as by-products — well-being, health, energy, euphoria, 
physical contentment. 

2. Feelings of safety, peace, protection, lack of danger and threat. 

3. Feelings of belonglngness, of being one of a group,* of Identification 
with group goals and triumphs, of acceptance, of having a place. 

4. Feelings of loving and being loved, of being loveworthy, of love 
identification. ■ 

5. Feelings of self-reliance, self-respect, self-esteem, confidence, 
trust in oneself; feelings of ability, achievement, competence, 
success, ego strength, respecfcworthlness, prestige, leadership, 
autonomy, independence. 



B. Cognitive 

1. Keener, more efficient, more realistic cognition of all types. 

2. Improved intuitive powers. 

3. My 8 tic experience. 

4. More reallty-object-and-problem centering; less projection and 
ego centering. 

5. Improvement in world view and in philosophy (In sense of becoming 
more true, more realistic, less destructive of self and others, etc.) 



C. Character Traits 

1. Calmness, equanimity, serenity, peace of mind (opposite of tension, 
nervousness, unhappiness, feeling miserable). 

2. Kindness, kindliness, sympathy, unselfishness (opposite of cruelty). 

3. Healthy generosity 

4. Bigness (opposite of pettiness, meanness, smallness). 

5. Self-reliance, self-respect, self-esteem, confidence, trust in 
oneself. 

♦Taken from A. H. Maslow. Motivation and Personality . 1954. 
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it u ..h»i„„ s th .t such rigorous crlt.rl. for "health" »«« exclude 
« overwhelming majority o£ our MeUty> ,„ , stirfy of conege ^ 

In which Ik attempted to apply this criteria. Ha. low found only one 

•Wdlately uoable" .object out of 3000. and one or two dorM "poWlble 

future subjects". (Ha. low. 195*). Ihl. l„d. Ma.low to conclude that 

self-actu.ll..tlon 1. "not pos.lble f« our .oelety for young, developing 
people". 

Ut u. look at Mas low's criteria for healthy behavior la ten* of 
whether they are tool, teacher, might u.e In the ...eswent process. Th.t 
s.lf-.ctu.U»tlo» I. "notpo.,lbl. In our .oelety" for young people, or 
that only-, tiny minority of the adult population ha. passed the test; 
ooe. not mean that .elf-actu.lla.tlon 1. an unworthy gpal toward which 
,"*oung people night .trlve. Further, wa could .11 prob»bly agree that 
It is Important to hawe erlcesi. by which So evaluate healthy growth a. 
»«U as P.thologicalUl.ordera. The crlttc.1 question 1. whether ..eh 
cricerl. are useful « day-to-day guide. In ..«..!»« coMtruetlve/destruc 
tive cl..,room behsvlii*. and thus In helping children grow. We feel the 
answer to this question 1. no - that such criteria, however helpful they 
«ey be as guides to long-range goal., .re too global and vague to serve 
the Immediate needs of the claaaroou teacher. 

To deal effectively with behavior on . day-to-day. hour-by-hour 
basis, teachers need specific criteria for d.cl.lon «klng .boot the 
desirability or unde.lreblllty of v.rlou. behavior.. The .erlouan... 
of this need c.nnot be overestimated. Thus. . recent review by Glldew.ll 
and Swallow of 27 studle. of mal.djustment In elementary school (1968). . 
indicate, that .s many .. JO* of the elementary school children .how 
"adjustment problems", with 10X or .t least three youngster, per cl«s- 



room in need ot professional clinical esslstsnce. Nor is there 

♦ * * 

reason to believe that this problem is less severe in secondary schools. ..■ 
.The social-emotlgpal needs of edotescents indicated in several studies - 
show, for example, sharp Increases in anxiety over the years of eleven 
to -seventeen, especially as regards sexual relations and social accept- 
lbility (Powell, 1955; Alien, 1959); increased dependency on the peer 
group, particularly on. the part of girls _ (Sou ran and Adelson, 1966) | 
and increasing concern with school problems ifi the adolescent years, - 
school being mentioned more often than- anywhere else as rite site of the 

V*. 

adolescent's biggest problems (adorns,. 1964). 

Teachers are In a unique position to help or hinder students in 
their efforts to cope effectively with thai* •nviroropent, but first 
teachers need workable snd reasonable criteria for aseeasing individual 
needs. Thst is, as was suggested by our consideration of the two 
previous models, they need criteria that educators can agree upon, that 
they can apply consistently, and that are specific enough to guide 
decision making in day-to-day classroom situations. 



What Criteria Should Teachers Use To Hotel* Judnsents About Cfaanftlhft 
Social-Emotional Behavior ? 

We have discussed three bases for making judgments — self-referenced 
normative, and criterion-referenced assessment. Teachers- will and should 
use their own personal experiences end group norms to some extent, but 

we believe that a criterion-referenced basis for judgment is the most 

'»' . " 

deslrsble, provided, of course, that the criteria used *re (1) clearly 

and explicitly operational! ted, (2) applicable to school age children, 

and (3) logically snd/or empirically related to constructive human 

activity. Let us now exaadnc~£8fe criteria we recommend. 
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* earlier aper. « NtUuiU «»« „ 
*s a criterion for •election o* T constructs, or categories oi behavior. 
This rationale will not be repeated here, but we urge you to review, 
thti discussion especially as it relates to the social-emotional needs 
If you cannot recall it. At this point you should be familiar with the. 
social-emotional needs we have suggested based on this survival rationale. 
They are represented by three "construe ts M we call exploration, respect .' 
and responsibility . 

Constructs represent categories of behavior that subsume; a variety 
df conceptually related behaviors. They are used^as a way of simpli- 
fying the complexity of human^oehavior that occurs in the classroom. 
To be useful, a construct should enable a teacher to better understand 
and thus change behavior in constructive ways. 

It la Important for you to realize, however, that the issue of 
construct selection is not without controversy. Psychologists have 
studied social -emotional behavior for a number of years snd have developed 
a number ot 'constructs" that might be studied. They include such 
things ss aggression, dependency, anxiety, persistence, etc. There is 
much controversy among psychologists regarding the stability and thus 
the predictive validity of these various constructs. But the stability 
of particular categorise of behavior should not be of Immediate concern 

* « * 

to teachers. Unlike psychologists, teachers need not be ss concerned 
with predicting a particular child's behavior from' one yesr to the next 
as they are wi^h determining whether the behavior is constructive or 
destructive In terms of future development. More important than a 

i 

constructs predictive qualities is whether or not it enables the 

teacher to better understand and thus change behavior in constructive ~\ 
/ * 
ways . >» 

* I 
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The use of constructs is an essential toot in understanding human 
behavior. Teachers, deal with a staggering amount of input daily. Philip 
Jackson estimates that the average elementary teacher typically engages 
in 200 to 30a interpersonal exchanges every hour of the working day 
(1968). If teachers are to make sense out of this complexity, they' must 
have* a feel for vttat is important, given certain needs of the child, 

r 

and how seemingly unrelated . events ^ay in fa'ct intertwine to yield a 

comiKpsite picture of each and every child in the classroom. Teachers 

• . • \ 

must view behavior as neither random nor haphazard if they are to believe 

that there is payoff to the careful observation of student behavior. 

The fact that teachers seldom make use of sophisticated constructs 

.could be symptomatic of what Charles Silberman, author of Crisis in the 

Classroom , feels is wrong with American education: its "mindlessness" — 

the inability of educators "to think seriously and deeply about what 

they are doing". Constructs can facilitate this kind of thought. Philip 

Jackson (1968) comments on the reluctance, or inability, of teachers to 

talk in terms of constructs: "One of the most notable features of 

teacher talk is the absence of a technical vocabulary". Technical terms 

from related fields, such as psychopathology, group dynamics, learning 

theory, social organization, and developmental psychology* are noticeably 

absent in^teacher talk, he writes. Jackson goes oh to say that "although 

teachers often use words and phrases denoting global aspects of human 

« 

behavior (such as motivation, social relations, and Intellectual develop- 
ment) the referents of these terms on close inspection, are usually 
found to contain only pale reflections of the rich concepts from which 
they are derived". Coupled with this "conceptual simplicity" in teachers 
talk is an equal ly^uncompllcated view of causality. Jackson concludes 



that teachers tend to settle on a single cause explanation for puesllng 
classroom events: "Why is Billy doing so well in school? Because he 
has a high I. Q. Why is Fred such a troublemaker? Because he comes from 
a broken family." i„ an attempt to bring "some semblance of order to 
an otherwise confusing and chaotic environment", teachers frequently 
tend to oversimplify, to overgenerelise and, unfortunately, to err. 

While constructs can be helpful, however, they can also be harmful. 
A number of studies concerned with teacher "labeling" of students 
Illustrate ways in which constructs can be abused. The best known of 
these, Pyffnalion in the Classroom by Rosenthal and Jacobson, has come 
under recent attack for poor research methodology. Nevertheless, 
Rosenthal «d finding that a random labeling of students "gifted" and « 
> "non -gifted- by Harvard psychologists strongly Influenced teacher 

expectations and aubsequent student performence, should serve as warning 
that constructs can be abused. 

Even psychologists frequently misuse the constructs that they have 
developed to explain behavior. Skinner (1961) warns that constructs 
easily lend themselves to "psuedo explanation", in which the renaming 
of a phenomenon is advanced as an explanation of the phenomenon. Thus, 
the person who exhibits withdrawn,, hallucinatory, delusional behavior is 
labels schizophrenic. IUs only a step from there to saying that 
the patient exhibits these behaviors because he is schiaophrenic. 
Intelligence, as meaaured by test.; is frequent ly'ofiEered as " 
-pseudo explanation" for scholastic performance. Here there is a less 
obvious circular relationship between I.Q. and scholastic performance 
in that I.Q. tests are evaluated partly on the baals of how well they 
predict scholastic perfbmence. Scholastic predictebillty is thus one 



component of an I.Q. teat just as delusion is one component of 
schisophrenia. To say that a person performed poorly In school because 
of a low I.Q. Is similar to saying that a persons suffers delusions 
because he is a schisophrenic. Both explanations are pseudo-explanations, 
and represent abuses of the behavioral constructs invented by psychologists . 
as we pointed out earlier, constructs csn be useful in understanding 
human behavior, but onl^ if they are "operat ionaliged" or defined in 
terms of observable behaviors . Constructs must label a set of specific 
responses, then they are useful 'in understanding and influencing human 
behavior. 

Teachers need constructs that will help them perceive behavior and 
conceptually organise it so that it is relevant to student needs — which 
is to say, the constructs should help focus attention on behaviors that 
are indicative of particular needs being or not being met. At the same 
tine, the constructs should provide some basis for evaluating the 
information collected. It is important to note that the constructs 
relate to NEEDS; they do not relate to the CAUSE of the behavior. That 

a 

is to say, observation of a particular set of suggested behaviors will 
be indicative of a need for more exploration; the j behaviors should be 
viewed not as being caused by a lack of exploration. 

This brings us, then, to sssessment of, the exploration, respect ^ 
and responsibility constructs. The constructs will be discussed in 
terms of the data gathering, data analysis, communication, and decision- ^ 
making steps necessary to the assessment process. ; 
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Data Gathering - 

Data, as youknow, are facta from which judgment a can- be Inferred. 
Since teachers make Judgments about human behavior, the data that must 
be gathered la precise behavioral data . We place great emphasis, 
therefore, on a teacher being able to distinguish ffict (actual behavior) 
from inference (teacher Judgment). A prospective teacher I talked with 
the other day was describing the "behavior" of one. of her students. 
"What does he do?" I aaked. "He takes things," she replied. Now, If 
I had based my Judgment of the child on this Imprecise, Inferential 
data. I would have done the child a great Injustice. On further 
questioning, 1 found that "lie takes things" means that on one occasion, 
whan a substitute teacher waa In the room, this six-year- old child took 
three picture pieces of a train off a bulletin board. At first, I was 
prone to "think thst the child was bordering on thlevlshness, but with 
more precise behavioral data, ^1 decided that there was little If 
anything to be concerned about., Thla Illustrates our very strong 
*bTas: teachers should systematically gather precise behavioral data 
before making even tentative decisions about changing students. To help 
you learn to do this, we have done two thlnga. First of all, we have 
operationalized the exploration, respect and reaponaibility constructs 
in terms of observable and measureable behaviors : that is, we deacrlbe 
the exploration construct by identifying behaviors that indicate a 
willingness to explore and behaviors thst suggest an unwillingness to 
explore. Similarly, the -respect construct Is operational! zed with 
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behaviors that ar,e indicative of high respect and behaviors that are 
indicative of low respect. These lists of* behaviors are presented at 
the end of this paper and if you study the behaviors carefully, it 
should give you a fairly definitive idea of what kinds of data you 
should look, for regarding student's .ocial-emotlonal development. 
The behaviors listed under the various constructs are considered relevant 
to .both children and adults.. We recommend, therefore, that you look 
for the behaviors in yourself as well as in your students. Recognition 
of these behaviors will help you decide, whether or not there may be a 
need for Increased exploration, respect cr responsibility. 

Knowing what to observe is only a first step in data gathering, 
however. The second is knowing how to systematically observe and 
record the behaviors as they occur in the complex milieu of the class- 
room. We have, therefore, designed additional mini-lessons to help you 
begin to develop the systematic observation and recording skill. Theae 
lessons are contained in this unit and follow the lists of behaviors 

we recommend be observed. --"I 

» 

It must be noted that the teacher should collect data pursuant to 
social-emotional development from more than just his/her own learners 
and his/her own personal knowledge and feeling., therefore, the opinions 
and beliefs of other teachers, the administration, and the parents 
and community should also be considered. Because our instructional 
time here is limited, we cannot speak to these Issues in depth; 
unfortunately, it must suffice for us to remind you to attend to and 
gather data from .11 of the varlablea of instruction and the various 
contexts in which they occur. 
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Data- Analysis 

How one Interprets the behaviors he or she observes Is extremely 
Important , since It affects the "to change or not to change 19 decision 
as strongly at the observation Itself, there Is a major basic assump- 
tion thst must be understood for proper interpretation of any of the 
behaviors described. This assumption Is; that It Is not only desirable 
and normal, but also very human for all Individuals to display some or 
all of the behavior a described. That Is, humans will all engage In 
both exploratory and non- exploratory behavior throughout their lifetime 
(as well as respectful and disrespectful behavior and responsible and 
Irresponsible behavior). This means, therefore, that the non- exploratory 
behaviors themselves (or disrespectful or Irresponsible behavlora 
themselves) are not bad and/or wrong; that la to ssy, It Is not* 
undesirable or abnormal in any way for humane, to display non- exploratory 
behavior. The behaviors should only be considered non- constructive, and 
therefore In need of modification, when an Individual's behs^ioral 
repertoire Includes the consistent and frequent display of larg * 
of the non- exploratory behavlora and few displays of the exploratory 
behaviors. When an individual Is so non-exploring, that Is, so closed 
to new experience, that It prevents his learning to deal effectively with 
major segments of the world he end others must face, then It should be . 
judged "non- constructive." That Is to say, a single or small number 
of "I don't want to try that" responses would not justify teacher 
Intervention. Lerge numbers and frequent Instances of thla kind of 
behavior would, however, Justify Intervention, the same la true of 
respect and responsibility behevlors. We are saying thst It la normal 
and human for all Individuals (children and adulta) to be disrespectful 



and Irresponsible at sometime and no "big deal" should be made of it 
unless it is a predominant style of behaving. The child who forgeta 
• his library book occasionally, gets into quarrels and/or fights 

occasionally, gets angry with himself and/or the teacher occasionally, 

r 

chooses not to participate occasionally, etc., should not be punished 
or made to feel that hla behavior was wrong, bad or in any way 
"abnormal. " It should again be stressed that the same rules of thumb 
apply to both children and adults. ' For too J.ong, we feel, different 

0 

stsndards have existed for the two groups. If adults, e.g., the 

* % 

* teacher, forgets to bring something from home, it Is accepted as being 
oksy, wheress when the child forgets his homework, he Is frequently 
scolded and/or punished. Children are supposed to control their 
bladders so that they all go to the bathroom at the name time (e.g., 
before or after recess, before they leave for a trip, etc.). If they 
express the need for an exception, the frequent reply la, "You were 
supposed to tske care of that before we left," or "You were supposed 
to take care of that at lunchtlme." Yet the adult goea whenever he/ahe 
feela the need. Who would express anger to the father driving on a 
trip who pulls over to a gas ststion because he has to use the re at room? 
Can you Imagine one of his children saying in a condescending tone, 
"I told you to take care of that before we left." A ludicrous thought, 
Indeed! 

If it Is normal and acceptable for adults not to get all their 
work done at times, so should It be considered normal and acceptable 
for children and adolescents? If It Is normal and acceptable for adults 
to be forgetful and cross and sick and tired of work at times, so 
should it be considered normal and acceptable for children? Too 
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frequently we hold higher, more stringent standards for children end 
adolescent, then we do for edulte (who, after all should be more able 
to meet higher standards than children) . A good rule of thumb that 1 
recomend to teachers for checking themselves against holding a double 
standard for children and adults is to put themselves in the same 
situation es their students only es en adult student et the univer- 
sity. Then, I encourage them to esk themselves whether they would 
went the teacher/profeasor there to respond to them in the same wey in 
which they would respond to the child/edolescent. This kind of brief 
"examination" sometimes helps one decide whether or not the standard 
is the same for both children and adults. 

Again, however, for emphasis purposes, let;, me reef firm our position: 
only Urge and frequent displays of non- exp lore tory, disrespectful and/or 
irresponsible behaviors should be considered non- constructive and 
therefore in need of change. 

This position will consequently effect the amount of systematic 
date gathering end record keeping you will do. While you will observe 

» 

the described behavior, in .11 of your students, you will only need to 
make a systematic record for those students who dlspley extremely 
frequent amounts of the non- exploratory disrespectful and/or Irresponsible 
beheviors. All of your students will not have problems in the social- 
emotional arees, if the standards are realistic. The'teecher who has 
large numbers of "problem students" is typically one who seee too 
many things as "problem behavior." If "normal human behevior," e.g., 
occasional forgetting, inger, tenseness, resistance, silliness, etc. , 
is viewed .. "problem human behevio{,» one will experience "problems" 
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all the time. Variation In motivation, mood and ability la a 
characteristic of human beings; one will only experience frustration 
and failure If one attempts to deny this human quality. We strongly 
urge you, therefore, aa prospective teachers, to Interpret "problem 
behavior" only as very frequently occurring sets^of non- exploratory, 
' dlareapeetful and/or Irresponsible behavlora. . . , frequently occurring 
aets of behavior that are harmful to the quality survival of oneself 
and/or others. 

Coaaun lest ion . \ 

— 

It Is Important to communicate to learners what you consider to 
be healthy social- emotional development. In doing this, you make 
public your valuea and belief a regarding what Is deslreble human 
behavior, a necessary condition for morality In your teaching. You 
ahare with students the behaviors you are looking for and going to be 
encouraging in them. And alnce communication la a two-way street, 
you get their impressions and reactlona and concerns, regarding whet is 
and What la not desirable behavior for their personal social-emotional 
development. The students' response to your ideas and belief a provides 
you with more data concerning their readlneaa for and acceptance of what 
you think ahould be taught. Thla additional data enables you to more 
cleerly understand their unique and specific needs and Incorporate the 
additional information into your decision-making pursuant to what 
ahould be taught and how it ahould be taught to the unique set of 
individuals with Whom you are interacting. 
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Decision-Making \ 

While we talk about data collection, analysis and communication 
as separate steps, which they are, It should be empheaised that they do 
not alweye occur In a linear (one following the other) fashion. One 
collects eome.dctc, analyses It, nay then collect sons note deta, 
coeuunlcate his/her tentative findings to the learners, collect nore 
dete, etc. In aeeeesment, then, the first three sub-tasks are 
performed In verlous sequences, with the leat sub-task, decision- 
making! terminating the eeaeaaaent process. Decision-making occurs 
as the teacher syntheslses ell collected information and decldea (a) 
whether or not his/her students liave sociel- emotional needa for which 
goals snd objectives for behavioral change should be formulated and 
(b) whether or not the environmental llmitetlons snd /or possibilities 
would allow for the behavioral change to be brought ebout. The decision 
to work to change or not to work to change others is one. of e teecher's 
major responsibilities. If the essessment process hes been consclen- . 
tlously snd professionally cerrled out, the tescher should be confident 
that his/her "decision is e good one, and will, therefore, be prepered 
to eeeume the responsibility for the consequences thet follow. If the 
decision is to attempt to modify snd/or change student behavior, then 
the teecher Is reedy to move to the second major teak of teaching, thst 
of Gosl Setting. \ 

Your, teek now la to become more familiar with the constructs of- 
explorstlon, respect snd responsibility snd learn whet kinds of behav- 
ioral dots you should be eble to Identify pursuant to these constructs, 

4 

how you might most effectively collect snd record the dete, how you ' 



might most effectively enelyte end commuaicete the dete end how you 
can optimise your decisions regarding needed change in students' 
social -emotions! development. 
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A» . .Interacts with +i varUtv ot people 
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1. people with diverse phvfiic.il iharacteriati*.* 
a« J i verse « K e lt»vrir» 
b. diverse races "* 

d. ''ut-rn ^Kal li-iturt-s, c* t ;. t weight, *'i^>*t «. 
labial appcararue 

e. diverge *oJo* of Jrest> 

i, divert physical sfcills and abilities (e,g. , fcandi' 
v»ipi> ar inpalr^ptaji 

diverse standard* m neatness and cleanliness 

Uvttip -oUl>m of self-expression (e.g., introvvrtud 
lAf/'vvrsvI, passive, aggressive, etc, > 
. people with diverse bt>t lo*cultural character 1st left t 
a* diverge ^cona^lk status 

dlVil'C ^Ccwpailortal *tat as 
djvetpe cth'u* backgrounds 
divert ^v>cia! interests a»>d hobbies * 
diverse religious beliefs 
diverge political views* at'd 'or, prefer ences 
.!tvt»tHv r-»les *>l etiquette 
'iivi rst *cx*rvte expectations 

diverge Ijp.,hu4^c patterns, dialects, usages, etc, 
people wttti diverse Intel iecmal c<ura* terutu* 
a, dive ft* i.-^nitive style* te.g,, direct, indirect,. 
re:le*tive, logical, analytic. Infective, deduc* 
tlve, trcatiw, etc,} 

diver*? intellectual skltl*. and abilities (e.g., 
reading, writing* drawing abilities, eve.) 
diverge styles .u cowunicatlon (a.g., through 
aral. written, r.usicai, drenstic pictorial <*>dea) 
diverse » tellcttual interests (e.3., interests in 
tt'ar-il*^: ihnin a^inals, elements, plants, art, iit- 
* rat ire, etr. > 

B. Freel\ eurf willing!} enters a variety of new situations 

1. expresses a deal re and an sane* in new and diver a* 

a* t Ivl 1 1« 

a* tries new foode, e.g. > not wnly a variety like 
tish, bee!, ia.-!», snail*, etc., but also mtltlf 
«*thm» *'»d dlver&e ways of preparing foods 
wears different sty lee and .tvpes of clothing, e.g., 
» *rrw! ami casual dress, different colors and con- 
M at , tailored and "frilly," diverse style* of 
itj^Vfi, shorts, suits, ahirfja^ dresses , etc. 
sit* r«.-r, In a variety of waya, e.g.. working, 
.^ui ^, ndinn, tennis, t;vic«lng, ^iaylig ball, 
da-. I etc. 

*«-t* rrcf mi* »r relabel in a variety of vaya, 
v . » . . r»-a vJ t 

^M3 >^ft cards, etc, 
at-*;. it«% iniar at ion/k -.«wleJ^e 1- a variety of ways 
v.~l\ 9 *.,Ua«*li-^ A work, t ii;»it -aeei libraries. 

.44* -fi* , 

t,- t!ir* rw and diver** w/t* ex;erie-.4e« not only 
i(:ti.*r*»t b*.t j I >o diverse tasks and reepon* 

9 *i % :ifttiex withia t:.e sa-* >c ^- tv ^v>aalble, e.g. 
satari^d u^rw^ \ IW - %r warier* w_r>., voiu-.tcer work. 



d. 
c . 
U 



d. 



b. 



A. Interacts with lev people, snd prl /ily those with "Sikft 
characteristics * 

1. people with ltke phytuat charae^ristics <e r g^ji.»l I 
Isr or. sane a*e, race, sv«, physual features ^te , i 



rcuple with like 40€lu-cult%tfal characteristics <e.g # 
&l^iUr c*r aatee econoeslc status, occult Sana I status, 
ethrit background, social interests and hobbicaj such 
a» sorority people only, 'htp" pot Knokcra e*nSy, 
church people o<Uy. family only, boyfriend » -lyi 



3. people with like intellectual characteristics f*.^. f 
«l^liar or aa^e cognitive styles, -intellectual akitta 
and abilities, styles of corasun it scion fitch as only 
people in scientific: fields, people in the h«oa»itiaa t 
people skilled in exprassing thenaeives vcttaliy or 
people who have valued and/or attained success in 
acadeanlc fie Ida) 



8. Expresses discomfort and/or unwil lingnesa to tty r«ew 
things or ventres 

1* saldnn engages in new and/or diverse activities 
a. 'trie* *eiell variety of foods 



b. w«arc> one or lev types or stvlrs q\ tfrcas 



c. enK*i(es \n single or lew types of cxcrcia* 



d. ef.gaKes in single or lev types oi reat *nd.*«.*f 
relaxation 

V 

e. acq.;! tea tnforr-iacion/knowUdge in (*w wa-a v x 



I. sticks to traditional a» d or ro/tlnr ta*fc* 




enpreeesa a d**Mre and gov* ? u -52- 

a. eiWi fo vartrj end ~V.te. * - *i 

e*g«* »»rbea 9 eub**r*>en, r ^ *l„ #--r*;* 

petti?* with ptoplr af auu*i . * ■ . ■ . • t *• ! 

b. Vlsltt l»0«*a e«d <?0t*?un,tU'i v 5 Vat « -M> 

level*, c»g»* wealthy, **<Jdlr«c laas, •? 

c. travel* to different co'juitrtea, c.r*. 
Hn**co» Europe 

J, esprc»*ei * rfettre to try new way* i<i dv im^** 

ur getting ec^twhero, e g.» "J'd U*e tw t>-*rc » 
eomedav." "iet'e tafce a «aw *OMte Wvr 
*m«.lt tH« way before, let's tr* * »%iv*»*.-' 
"C«JOd, t'v't never tried tnat bc-larv, be©#* jtSierc 
before, etc.** 



jC, wfiiically interest* %H** a variety of idc*»& a -J belief* 

l s hii a relatively broad nwsbcr of tntereat*» wrffc, 

* polftua, iod«Ul lteuee, aporta, theater, etc* 
?* gate Saw »ubjecte If* depth, i.e., eKaatnea «ttltipt»D 
facets of belief* «nd idea© their causae, co*>*e- 
quencea* end rekettoDshtpa to o^her id tat tad beliefs, 
O.fcW"! think i*» *giinet bcttting; not i«n if 
realty needed or if tht problem it **f#nt' brir>>v erv 
worth it, l*d better eKfta|n« >4>y *o ?*f>v people tnfrfc 
It li needed and what tht poiilblo cdntequi\*cc$ eight 
be, 1 

aeefce vertou* peinte of view regarding idea* and belief*, 
*f *ve only calked with people wfco ait? aaat^et b»f*a* 
\tngi I should dietuas It with co»e who are for it*,' 

4, get* -ere tnfomitlon f ror» «~ultlpi© end dlverae eouf*«*#, 
e 0 g*, cMn pereonel experience and the e«per!*nce of 
otfceto. the? advice and 'or finding* of »?*£i*lf£t« *m/of 
T e*pertw» articled and boo* a on the subject, «tc» 



B£SI Un i»«UBI£ 

j.i.irr_-.-s !J f trt ocW'nl En** lv--a n „ fa..?* 



J. ftit-^aciv'<a irffv" ■ »t'jfTxvc"-ti att a,^ift*«>^» 

« ie*f{v rvjj4f*-?, w?»i?rff *fiuct**re u iae^i,.^ 
,*svd the oriU£>*e i» ynpr^<ii^tai>le a «og-» ia unwilling 
< v » .strr *-«* t - 1» ion ^vfeifih «ndfor r#»p^ft&btllcy four* 

«c attempt * ' »* to cha.^gt PiA«ia 4 t«-^fctr^ s ratb^i to 
••VI i« '41" *«flt»a f:S>>,? "^w^ ? w*f slw»v$ do^«? it 

1M9 wa>o" er "I^?t # a ptiy It aalv a^d • o 

?*\>n*crlMcaUy lr*ivracta wills * R«rt-^ siet of Ideaa and 
belief a 

U ^>tereat& Is.^-itrd to a e^ll^nur.&ur tif toxica, c«g w * 
ap^rtft o«ly # wue^ wnl^f, «U* 

dvofdft ^tudylnK Id^a b^lit<ia 1^ dapth^ ig^orapg 
1 ^a-tae aod effect /relatton^h l i^ t «?«6*» "All I a^w ia 
tjhat. !•» ag*fio©t it er»d t^fi^Ouith 0 • 0 i 
4n<»ul<*f.*t Have se ewpla:?k iitiv/* '. % 



tr«t«v«cta prtr^rf!, wit?-- pcr%t?na ^o *«p^ort* rather 
5.^;* ^>iiili«^ge o«c*& idea^ or belief a B e.g og **i 
tf«^ p t v»*«t t * tell teUt*»on wits Mo t . be"a aw 
#th€i*t a u * or a Cat^elSc r. A « of • * «*\ 
r«T«frl«ea ^nrtfc»4pf a< l«for^*tt<rf» eo»it<ea t fte^wently 
v^lvi«« jut prt #*»rel «as>erle^« alot^e off the advice 
oS a ftl^gle authority al&^c 



SEEKS SEV mTa^Fm^^TilE fr-Ttt ACT OlVt^C 0:jPE»tr.3*tt25 

A* Focwtea attention on new and divtrao people ^d ev^erte^er 



listen* mti^tiv, proccfi&ftf va^oai s^fomatso- otntfi 1 
ftctitt^K, vAiu4*^ t beUefte* i^tert. »i(*) p All 



aldea of t.ha i6aua or t.>?ic, 



>ne tlate^a a& 



latently when ^e diaa^reea aa agn?«% 

2, vatchee intently. Prtrteaair^. oon*verbal inf«?t*jici«rf 
- (eya contact) 

3, obaetvea otftrr peoptea 1 raactiora and reap^s^« t*> **** 
aituation (getting rort tha{i >uat i»ift ot n^r m w 
rcacti^* e.g., tbta petaoc *«H»ld ntute'e vmt ^Ut fc/ 

;ahc vat thocked try the eltoatfef«/evc"tt« t^c oti-rt 

people war* not) 

Aaka -queetiAe 

K aa*# qoeatlon ;o cftcck tor underetan > : *"d «*c *ra»* 

of kcoulred ^aanin^ ♦* 'let »•« aav I ; <o.j 

correctly •» l u»d<Titafd it * • « 
?• aits tiiMtiona t*' ivq.irr adiitionAi . r.*ii. . .j . ■ 

new data* e^g., r *l wn-^ld Iim* :cr » ^ a: 

did vo-j , # 0 



3. aaaa ^ vati^r^ v«t ddta o^- ,m* - ^i.t t ^ 
qMeat..^- *«r ias c. i^^-.j >^tfe a « u< 
I** -f*ve "*'*l> .**eard t 



a. *Do«a *)ot ? or *v.ly pat t tally atva^di %q new peraofia end 

c . aic^p&, darotee^^ii G*ye&£a artemate ecttvit> A 

vii?i-<p letter*, Siii't« »iAlla B zcadl/ig, wark* 
log roii^uid pwraitta, etc* ~ 

2. Irtktc Cye co?>t5ct oc ^l«*jal attar»tiOJ) g e^g., lodka 
wSi<dow 4 dow^ rvan^a, or foc«»ea w an if rale* 
vent object or activity 
3 B tticuaaa ^»ly rw^ 0^0** own rearrto^ te a gt^»en 



Avoid* ftttWt It 

\ *t^pl*v <J04«* '*t q<>e«ti^« of ae^k < tariffing 
«sata . 

?«-Ua ov.^ i^a<tta'*-l -vir^v ?at>»ef it -an aealiing axpls- 
a.otio:; ot n«w f e,it«, a ^t^Oe^t ia tetllo^ abo^t ton 
i t^«at "lappenc^ to o« a concern or how he 
?c«l* „ o o etot'tef cof*» in end aayi, "On, that 

- -v*^fh:.n K fieppc ^4 to ^* ^ce t " ot *'7>iat"a not tiow 
; !eei about it/ end ^o«f^ ^ to talfc about Mma^lf/ 
bri^etl t^»l»^ etitet fiw-> a^ni i^lc away Iron the 

' .f^t r«ef»^ a^d ^tttir^ u or. <K$eeeIf 
:.?:a?»<ra t*pu to ianfenabU a^d fa^dltiar: gate aell 
4, t«| lb*. * « «tg«a ^v*N>tic»a direct 

^ !>o ret**f h.^* <c*d**t t>^aa|.*|fi» tt*a !</at tc^ 

f'-tro^rt^tet. *t *i*^ri£^* l^dlte^tlv "htat 
rc-'-.rdi ^ 'c? «i tt^r** wti««. s c 

*«t***lV: vrfir*?itr¥ri^ aCT 'Vflt>Ai Tre^ttnf t prevent 

ft*pvr^*it* ? ot*?et» 
s»»cnaea ir^t^t»t^t ivr fi .J* det^ii^ ta "Mit* 

* r »,. f ' % 0«ol # a — wif^f you teiO (H^^f|f»K 
li?.<. # .Hit*?* 8 4..^ $h0j ,,»^ 
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£apree*re rtV**at feeling* e-.d i">prreeton» t.> >Jt-i*rh regard- 
ing dtvrrte pe«ipl*i e»«vi ton-MM»t$ , idtot one *ue carer- 
ie^tfd 

*• volunterftS contribute* ^n*N fei: I ; >;:=. d comfort 4 1!!** 

«"Oftlor?, epproVal/df 9*p£fuva 5 , i^trr^ri.t Jl ^Rrpp^cite 

wtth w1*at bee** cJipar tc»M t ,> 
a. ueee both verbal ^c*»-vt' tbn t reo»trn To ruKr&ui»lcetr 

one!* position 



Actively trek* feedback othoiB regarding one** ieaetl<?ft 

1. observe* non-verb** w jre*p*> othvr* e**«i» And li&ttrn* 

intent iv to their verbal' rcaponaca 
?♦ quf^tlanfi ot^er* regarding their .reaction, to buth 

esture understand in^ of their feedback *ud co gather 

*ddltlon*t date end ineighte* e,R. # "Why do y*>* My t . 

&%frt not neve aee** ell the lrtp»r€4"f avente that 

o*-t*itrad* k 



k. kcvp« tet-llng* a^d i^preeelnn* orHfU t regarding 
dlvcrac i?cuplo, environment a and Ueaa 

1, withdraw* fro© "ahar^.,*** Ai»**tione cither by etay* 
ing away phyelcail}, or tolng preaent and engaging 
in alternate or competing activity 

2. hold* back end ia reticent to contribute «eke* 
lev verbal or non-verbal reaponeee that would ehow 
what one felt 'or believed, e»g.» evolde eye contact 
and body gesture* that would dleclooe par tonal feel 
Inga and bcltofa, eako* lev verbal contribution* 

D. Avoide feedback regarding cur 9 9 turectione 

1. withdrew* fro© eltuations wh*re fwed^eck could ba 
acquired 

2. avoid* listening to other*' reepone**, *>g> # esceee* 
Ive verbaliication, defensiveneae, rationalisation, 
changing eubject, etc., e.g., *1 did too aa* all the 
fcsportent event a; I obeerved . . /* 



***f>* 5v» to^s" te^tAtive, codifying juiig^fnt* aa «cw 

p«*rplr» idee* *»»i aitwation* are experienced 
ft. atat^ie **.'* r "fleet event* In the for- of t v^poth * 
£iJ»£*. *>»i. V "t? a {«ra\^r utarta out oei^K to^f^ tt 
-l«»»t acerr tu» «taa tnlo obedience^ but it night alio 
r-^.^e *afcr n**»ttvc pffecta/* c?r ,S I viaited rt?4t claaa 
y 5? we* f^trib:e, ^vbc it vaa }t?*t a bad day f<*r 
j... evvr.*one ha» thm; or it *;gftt be tr»at he 8 * rot 
a very gain) teethrr," 

**«« * 4UpU potent tei ceuftee for en event. <\g*» 
"Ha>be tJ*#> didn't twvr adequate preparation tin^i,, or 
prrftapa v* Jt^'t Ktw :b«P enuu^b dlcectlor. f or it 'a 
poeaibtr th*« w« aid net enacts thai-. rfadine«« 

level iU.aU(r;> P 

^vaiifiea ^JK^*t*tal 6t»t<^*mt* uhtll outh data is 
«j»l!^?ed, e,g t "'t've txaly boen there oetco, I cart*t 
*ive vou a wry atcuratv; deacrfptson, bot Sc?t tell 
vov */ *»prrl%nce thua far t ' p or "I tbinfc ne &inht be 
• traits to t«U to «*, but !'d better check that out. ak 



il^t 



f*» 4 ^eagea anJ/or tfq ^ti* op^rtuMty to «v^utr« neM 
dete. e*f(. , **U a^-ec^r- e>cr.crienc <*» any?Ktn^ to the 



£„ H**i* rr tiaaty" .general Uet^ona and cor.cSuaiona 

l« et«tee cause and effect evtata aa a Mtter of feet; 
(conclusive end dogpmtlc atetestenta) , e.g.. "It a 
ttecher atarta oat b^ing to^igh with klde, than they 
reelect you« 4 ' 01 "I viaited chat cleae eod ft waa 
terrible; he* a certainly not a very good tc*cber«" 



conaldera prlaat U > Mn^g c«uae expienatloea, 
"They )umi don*t care." "Ibey jwet hadn't r#ad the 
GAtcfUl." 'They )uat doci't like oe." 



will loncltide with little data, soa«t**e* before ^he 
esverteni.^ e*g*» "I juat know 1 won*t like lt # w or 
"I've known people like bin/her before — they have 
nothing new to eey/' or vn the baa la of very Halted 
data, e.g., -"Let *+ tall you what tt 9 e Ilka *- I wee 
there once," or "I toov What he 9 a Jske, few mt him 
before,' or "tt6 tt a juat afreld to talk to m." 
frequently tiroi dovi o^portuoltiea for um data oo 
a aubject, e.g. , I don f t wane to hear aoyacre about 
it." 



B£5f£Cl BEHAVIOR 



best con 



Be havioral Indliatote ot HIkH Kcgp.ct 



Behavioral Indicator* of \jPM Kespett 



U /wCO^ IIMAN afflAVIM* KXWIESSINC AND ALLOWING POK THE 
JXFHBRtrti WVthSt J»U5 f BELIEFS, AfcD VALUES 

A. /tf^tily and t.^vssbai ;>• e*pre#ee» one's own diverse 
feellnge 

1. eavreea** the verier. u | motion, humans Icei. e>g,, 
joy end happiitees, aanm and disappointment . 
rslie* end pleasure, frustration end anger, exclte- 
"Wt e*d anticipation, f Mr and anxiety, etc* 



2, 



Mpteeecs oiMft'* diverse feelings in a variety of vaye, 
O.K.. through laughter, chucklee, gigglee, eniles, 
frowns, groans, ugh*, tears, swearing, pur Hod look*, 
touches, nods, and statenmte of approval, dleapprwal, 
aucb a* That 'a great, 44 "It nakac at very badly 
when you . . .•• "That tsakos n* furioue.'/ "X cen*t 



leagln* that/ 
bored." etc. 



"Whoopee," "I can't 



toue.jf M ; 
t-wji^." 



Verbally and verbally cxprceaea one'e own bcilofa and 
values 

I* _ _ wiH te^e a tentative stand on aa leeue, end/or 
trait oneself to a position revealing one* a judgaent 
of right/wrong, a^propriatey Inappropriate, good/bed, 
etc. \ 
• i 



2* Mac* ^e'l own decisive, this does not n«an one 

doee not gather deta end oplnlooe f roa <othe*a — juat 
that h© or she doee not let anemone elefe decide for the*; 
that It, one con "go ahead*' Independently on one 'a ovn 
vitnout ouLttroua checking f^r pereleeion and/or epp revel 
of othcra • 



one's* actions re'iert ftelth in one's own beliefs ecd 
veluee 

a. we ects on the b**u of what he/ah© ballevaa tu be 
right 

e.g., "toy pajents didn't want ft* to cone to * 
but I cec*» anyway." 9 
e.g., a cM Id to Me teacher. "Vo« told ua to do 
it another way, but 1 did it differently; I found 
e better v»y + * 4 

e.g., * child dcee what he .want a to do even when 
other iMldren tell him not to 
?>. ejrprr»>*re little, iJ any. dleconf ore .with ae If when 
other* ehow 4lsa3r«ar*nt or disapproval of one 1 * 

behavirr 



Whc 



^ other* rrprirti their feelings, 



Respond* with er-fath 
belief e end viS .h 

** ****** ** C feelings end bei«#ja other people 

- h v stt*ndi'*£ to ztirr , i.e., 

listens a* otnere e*yf*t* 



aepr*** r, y m^Qt^ -o :n r , t.f.. o*e watchea e^d 
Jti r- e>%ulon», e.K . tedreai, 

dUappcvti.t^.t, ret\ef. plee*vire» *r,*tratic^, anger, 
eertteme-t. tcir, a.n*lrt :> rtc, i#» diverair waya and 
aa otnar» *-«^trn« di^«r&« helUf« and potnta view 
In «Uver*4- 

product a vrr>«l t -ver^ai reflection of the 
con:#tnt x>< et,t« em^fc*«««i ee--.»\ ■* rbdrn thr <oVltlve 
and aftectiv: e^g, # ' ca^ ati^ ^ Jt»«l v ^r/ ?>adly 
etouc nat fc^i-s vb*t jo jiv, tee- terribly 

pleaeed Mt « a^ked to he in the f»Je)V 

f«^lat A bod' ttrreteion ihmt enrvoa 
tiac a ioc», ,.ri-^K«, a^ile, ct^ 



or e 

wdrratood $aelt^g« 



i K£^HCTS HUNAN BEHAVIOR BY AVOIDING AND SUPPRESS IMG THE 
EXPRESS ION OF DIVERSE FEELINGS, UELIfiPS, AND VALUES 

A. Avoids expreselng one'e own dive re a feellnga 

1. oakea few verbal contributlooe or atateaerre *. 

that would ehow how one fe^e; alao keepa face and 

' hody relatively rigid end non-e*ffree*ive. e^g. , 

eye conUct la sonetiaea averted, and p&yalcal 
novesoent la alnlnal 

2. expreaee« one' a diverae feellnga in relatively 
United waya, e.g, , expraatlng happineaa only through 
ami ling, cxpreecee eadneaa only with tea re, expreee«e 
anger only through hitting,, ef^. 



B. AVolda erpreaalng one'a own boiiefa and valuea 

*• _ «votde taking a poaitlon that would reveal 

"where one atende" either directly by refusal, e).g, # 
"I don*t khow/' "1 don't want to eay." M l dooft 
fWant to be firet." or indirectly by 'procraatiaaung 
' (e.g., "I 1 II decide neter' 1 ) until event* decide Cor 
one, e.g., "It le too late to get ticketa, enter a 
conceet, tell the peraon you are aorry, there's only 
* one cooBittce left to jaln." etc. 

£* -dgpenda on others to make one'e dec let one *~ 

jiow one should #ct, what one should do, how one 
should do it, cither by asking or deferring to 
othera, e.g., "Tell ae what I should* do." "Is 
this correct?" "Is it okay if I do it this way?" 
— frequent request a for pemlaaloo and/or approval 
froa "authorltlea** such aa parents, teachers, a good 
friend, boee, etc., for copying what soaaone else 
writtea, draws, eeyt. does, stc. 

5. one's actions reflect a lack of faith \n one'e own 1 
JfcCaiSifsnd Values 

a, one^a^re^^i^cthebaaie of what others aay la 

right, even thou^^his^ahe sa> hellaee it is wroo^ 
e.g., "My parents dldn*T~*tow«At to go to V at M 
co I caoe heie«" 

e.g., a child saya to hie teacher **i wanted to 
do it differently, but you eald we couldn't.** 



C. 



e.g., a child doea what other children tell hia 
evan though he Uoeen't went to 
espreeeee entreat dlecoafort with eelf when 
others iddicsts dlaagresaant or dleapproval of 
one'e behavior 

e,g #t crying, defeneiveneee, ratlonalitatiou, 
nmolng sway — .avoidance, biasing aelf, poor 
southing ("I never do anything right**), physical 
punlehaexvt (aaaochlaa), iaaadiate apologia log, 
' i ahowldn c have aeld that (accepting ell the 
blaae) 



Seeponde non-aapathlcaliy wncn others eapreaa thetr 

fealtnge, beliefs, end values 

I. withdraws froe> aituettone whero* eootione nay 

provoked or are dtaplayed end where dlveree beilafe 
and vaUea are expressed — either by not being ' 
preeent or by getting involved in soasthtng else 
e.g., daydreaming or an Intellectual dlveraion like 
reading, vorfcif.g a croesword pusaia, asking idle 
chatter, etc 

doea not reflect any ot the feeling" or "eatao- 

ing" that vaa descried. t ..g. A #lttJV ot g|v ^ % 

blani." espreesi^ or etare, ot an opposite took 4 as 
e #*tie in the pre»o?tre of eadneaa. or e veifcel 
»tateaent that either cnaA^r^ the aubject, conveys 
a aisunderstortdtng or misinterpretation of the* 
eeaeage. 



2. 



9 

ERLC 
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J # ihw's verbal a«*d/or no*-. -verbal read i « w.ini.-s ih. 
«tfi»Ui;e that it wa<» »!l n !.■ i»i ,fv md i r us-. t .» 
feelings 4-*if/t»r brl 4ou .»•».! value*- tn.it w* re ".**»r*--, 
i,c„, the rn< t ion i« t rer »»i .i.n *uv it i vcl y \ d, - 
r*C.utai .»CHj»a»-.t' thai vai hi .tv.Ki'Ht U>oi it va > Wten.' 

or bad to kc«l or-helUvr id.it way, e,v,, t .1 ht>*de. 1 
B lumps In his scat and s.ivii t "I l.ati that du b Mr. 

tone**" tit t- u-^iiur te^pandti I 1 ' An « >Jerst ardi 1 , 

"yitu Hou^d orett) and upset B Jo..*," e.V. , .1 

luJctit s,i.r, , "1 hate aftth/ a st'-dme u*!.p«».-Ji. B 
had day In "atli, huh'" 



SUPPORTS HUMAN rtMlAWS'.* m Ml"! PP. 



A. spends Ji^e, o-itr*. , el : »rt , , cu., o'icsel; :.»t 

perso-ai improve- cnt .i d ttrovth 

I. assesses oneselt tv» *«ec.->-e aw.irc of personal v rr< 
and weaknesses , capabilities and Hrcitatlo's, li>*s 
and dislikes, hopes, and aspirations , etc. 



a. collect!; and * -Uses data abo .t one's physical, 
<j social -e^tiw-.r. .md intellectual *ei£ fro**-, sei: 

and others it; d. - etsc situations a-*d contexts 
h„ identifies and 3 ires problcn areas witMn o^e 1 -. 

own behavior th*it one feels he/she needs to improve 



sett realistic <oais t r or»cr«*lf 

a, ot.f M'ts .10a lj>. »**d obiCitives lor oneself, I ha* r., 
vMK o«u a. see<c advice fro- others, he cm: 
dc-Ur 4 . his ow* direction without reiving on 
other*: • * d.-ter~ife it far hi~ 
!■•. ?.lJlt-> i'ftvi-M a »d 1 Apiicit ^ls and objectives 
tor i»m 1 traveler: t os onost-Jf, i»e., o*»e 1* clear 
.ibo.t ?n behavioral results one expects 
5.. the Ki»a!\ a-.! objectives one »et * for o/e&el! ntv- 
thot*. w*k»- wtjl, ip all pr^Mbility, urc&wr 
leell- of bitvtv. j::u a* ..owlish- ent 
I 1 ' * - Ais represent J challenge in that the;, 
ir*. a K >ve * « prese t U- ..I ot Achieves a. : 
. : ur *af .»t 1 1 ; t . 
." 1 t • * .ichiiv iMe i t v at the-, art- 

t .1: i i \. it, t»sat ib, thev ^^^lai - »b innw^ 
t?wit -«rc f.li flatty ,»bo\e on*-*? present atta; • 
c t level 

ah >r* *. w*.f 1 •i -.*r- >vt} 4inU o^» i :ivt*> 

, n r . f .,j. ft . 4fcI ^.. t » ^n t .. ln attatnjn»: fe* 

* -tr-iti^tta trut wt;i taciiitati attai-rent : 

.j e iih tiii - * r >aitvv* M' d iKt «stlfctfi tve al?»r- 

»-.rt : e --it leads t • .1! ta!'i-e"*f 



» .a. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

J. it ■**•,*.» *, L * «. k • 

t ! - 1 . W*t ■ • * • •«•>:» 1 * 

I ' • v, ■ \ t 111-. , L u I 1 L I f . «i • ■ . a : • .1 -. i . < J • . ' 

«. ! ir« ■ ». \ } savi' , I aiv '•.»'! .-T-- : r. . 

I tllln I 'C<i'f :. - .i ii • ...d*t •• • « . I » ir ». , % . i 

oi 'iy , ...riii;.., .t -1 's . . i*ti' t i • • • i 
.• .studc' i p 1 * »«■ » 1 • nut .i i * i ; • •. ♦ t » 

Juitb fir. June.-. ii»v it.f.ir :* ... 

should. i*t toik li*-o i ;.> ,' -r .'.ho *t 

feel th»n a st-«;»-t ■ u t i.atL 

•natl:*' MiiiIimi reHp'»-d- } ,•. 

!.*■*>;" 

.>1T : Sl^ hl MV. bllttAVi.-n in «i 1 1. -«v • •'. n\ . t- .w. 
•>BSiRii" : :;,«; nii: pirmij *-v pci •-..•!-,.\. *.* a * * 

.I'.oids spc di ts e § energv, tftort., ( V !v . , 

onesel t toi pel *»vw..» i ir-proveroe 1 t a^d .-. rw*» • ?. 
l„ ri(j*«es t." exa-i.ri' one':, ov-. hi'-.vi r t feeii . & t a* J 
.?r appetr.inve I'y order to av«.d awareness of ;trho-fcl 
strer'Kths a »? wuk-u-flses, capabilities ^nd li-i?- 
»tl<>"T. # likes and dislikes, hopes .. *: atpiralipr.b , 
etc. 

a. ref ubea to accept a »d anal'- re teedback abost 
bvlt iroT. others i;.' diverse s*...i*u « a -d 
t o;.texi » 

^. .tv^ids JLJevti:;. .,t J r hari k prvulc" «ire-s 

witlil:i otr»e's .jwi> behavior t'»«i. one feelficbe she 
needs t improve; refuses to adr.it weakness or 
error , 

^et5 . a ^oal$ or mrea little » oals \vt one's owtt 

improvement 

a. wvoidf, : ettiog ii»als ior or.esi : : t ith.r by 
lettiriK others do it \>r one v r *^roi j*etti. «* 
an\ i»,»alh f lottiru' circvj«n8ta <.es rat^do-lv 
'deter" im- ^iiC*S-diicct i.v- 

b. states H*»als .md objectives tar it > .prove^et^t .»f 
oneself t:: sweh va^ ie Jems that oo clear 
behavioral results ian be* identified 

c. rail*^ to Aet hO.il;. and objective* for oneself 
-hic-i will, in-all probabilit>, produce ^el*. 
ifvs at su(cei»a and acc o^p 1 ish'nent 

\ s tne i,o.iis represent no chailen^.t a*>d t^aa 
uo ^rtvvth beyond one'tf present levet of 
hleve-HJnt and. :-r c/ip^t*! : •. 

• rt- * • t.n i»bt>vi ^n#- - h ^pr«* »e*!t ieve* •< 

■ - Mvvi t rt and/ot t.i;»abili;y ab to be r f i : 
M prvbaMilty* ^r.attaln«ab]e 
h t-.t share with others one's own goals 
■** w.K. t s 6 \d the progress one nakes in • 

! tht" 

faiife t . v piov itrategiea that will tacilitate 
a 1 1 a i Ti-ii t cn or.e ' r pe r sona I 1 s 
a. avoids l,veititvit>^ alternatives and >electin^ 
the ait^r»-.»r ivc that '-est lead.v to goal attain* 

• c.ft., prorrasti^ate& 4 fai;s to eo-r-i! 
t.^ specif u de-a.-.di*, tt*. 

avoids df>fitK.ninK k'-CH t«-» >ttapn goal aCcr 
fl Iterative is delected 

avoiJt. taklhii action to a^hsevi one's wai? b> 
i:^pl*-.l>: u-ivape bofiAvi nrf- s-»c- as procrast i' -** 
rij;, *. ,h6t i! >.t iOf- , 64.«»pefciOat tr.#,« , bl^l^g, etc. 

*. nvoijis s^ian -*tat one in dM-.g to achieve 
.■■»ulf», .i'id ••ither Joes :»ol iV» tot hvlj w?e 
it ir> needed or ref *a* M accept atsiLia kV 
" t i? ,f. %: !erc ? J 
«eia«..er* e.» i-vat-ate f»e 4 * >a 1 1 ta: t -e attai < t .-: 
♦*i*f» f* v » i «■ 

a«c ♦av»iu- u-eitack •> rf.-.» to ait. 1 1 * . * 

* M.ul^ l>1* ; veil vet- 

t r.-r.td". >«el.. v. rei» i » •» .{ t * ' s j'i 
t «- ♦ awidh .» t'i: i'. , .etd , j*w#. b. -u- . 

i « ** uir.i , 

•v>ida fe« *; % *t wh, tl ., t ■ 

t ♦ k^i vl { t. »f n t - r - 

• .a1 



t« 
a 



t *• t* i. 



It ii 



» * ■ *..V I IT i 

hi - \ ; 
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-U f* ft 



» -1 

IV. t * • rl|- *« • 
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J> .-ticst *i*-f. the V.I limits *»1 U* .H'.iv ' 1m i Xii 1 ^' r 
i t vr!k-..n *tt.il -if <i.: Jaj a«»d i J i C ie:- 

.«t ou^cll vmJ other* 
4> ti*r s »*idv;:-tiM»ts *»i w«»tU: both • •o.the h,i:;tM i»» 

fwdbaik ..»»c rcuiVi. 1 ' :";»•; o.'hit'. a*id t . ;u> 



*} »*st*& »*e*».at *ve teedbatfc tu *]«.• t ermine h't'er vrfv?. 
.»{ ...<l(lf»K aroVor achieving o** f s >:oalb 



.vie-»ds i i iTi-r.v , eitori, nonvv, etc. oi others i*»r 
their personal K.pr.veneM a»t<J *;rowt ■ 
. t« *•«.•!••-• »Umi'. t- heenru? avarc of their per.>»«!*al 

lit re-:.- tin; j^d weakness* Ca^bi liti-6 a.^d lirita-. 

tfo-w* tikes* ai-»l »!i?*!ikes T hope* and aspirations, 

s„ ; ivt% i-l.ir ily in.; rtspoo:,*:* ivvrh.ij a.i«* »>On-v%.rb.i 1 1 
(tet"»'ui4tL* L:» .»thvk's lii.it *r*e -.•.ir^ts tf* 
• " pl.ir. ;i.4ir id.a* or ;evli-i<* ^ic deeply, e.»;. f 
■ , Rt-ide«r ■ d». -*t l»ii^k Iota- *rc;" teacher 

*»r U li -\i u }»i h -., **••». i » he d»» t« at a'oe** >u" 



'« t ;*.»t - tV *' 



i — - * • 
t ; • ..It 

it." 

." ; r » . : 

.1 : •> • i.. 
- t vr- : ;i 

'■•I ?«.. ! ■ 



a.* 



t.. - . •_ ,;.» j .i-.d «s,» ^ctj.*. :or 

. * ; Tv £h L a- i-L *dvi> * 
• J I ; a t *" I : itvt c f> ■ i ■ -V t he 1 1 *r^r* 



It 



• • •»■ • i I 

i • i- ■ i i i* ■ t * i % i 

• r» t . • • I ■ B 

• ♦ » i-..t. r t i i, 

v f! iih t 



»l iri hi?, tv^t.ill the (ee«J:... i , . t .» 

I r.j »»t»fL-ts t i»e» t i«.tc ii«-*f|i «. i " V • 

yj'J. l^'. eitUi .s>t at . ; . ..; . J 

!«iU*:-»v»*»t «>r rc;evti i s,, »! a-, o. ■ • ■ ■ Z, 

rrvyivtfs a i to tht t ..ar..:- T 5 ^ 

dmi^ratc^'rimishcf* sell '.^.^ . . . 

/•hack i*, received or r.it u»t-^IJ • i. ■ • • "* 

te«*<il>ack ' % 

i>. ;»it.'^iv*ldi: tinc^ iuer^y, effort, . u-ty, «.«<.; ;'fo -I 
others tor their j>ersvi:f.i^ irprovc* Uf*l .f f ^rovt/. . .ij; 

* I. cuMscious Iv <qf unconAclousI \ rt-f':*vif to'hv;;- t:.fct ^ 
Lcc&rrc aware oi personal iitrcn s t:«^ c«*^*;<: 1 ; 

capabilities antt 1 imitation , likes ai t di&U' t .^ t ^ 

Tiopc? ond aspirations^ ete. -"t- 

a, avoids corr:unication 9 uith othr-ro. a*>o .t ' tV-ir ? 
, ideas and leelloge; Ipnoros t'«eir "cedh ^- 

etiorts to asscac their own b*2i»av A ^r, c..'., -." 
teacher observes that stodeofc h,i& been sr. -jsali 
withdrawn and depressed tor tJ?e past week, .7 
teacher ip.r.orec behavior, think Uk , ,4 !t wi„; ' — j 

pass t M or "That'-s her busln<s&fi t r^>t ri-^e; she*!!' > 
K«?t over it." Student sayc t *'i don't M«i'-fe Mtr* ^= 
like* me:" teacher replies "Get Ncisy un yo«r 
ryith a^si^nreni or you wo^'l Jjt- ^t K the'Cf.J 
»>f the hour." M n "* ■■ 

b. f$ivc*!t restrictive resp^set, rwrh.il a • o.V-vcr^al 
that L-»-i-utii"cdte" to others t?*a; --:r .-t se-.^ot * 
appfaw of thrir Ideas or feeling}, (.derji-ds, 
denigrates, n.nc calls, uses SArwaim, et-.-, • - 
c.?,,, ^t«dent says, "I do^'t t^ink rrrf^ S '^ga 

-v;' teacher or trie^d replies, "fJo^'t be «vilty; 

he Tlkub-yoe ver ♦ ^t^u4:h t ,, or**Wha* # s tht 'pr^alcr : • 

iceit-.. ;.arr> for yours^li toda. • 
£ . re t une s to share l^pres a i v>«s « ^'i ve com t r ?c t $ v*> 

■ej. itivc or pos-ttivc Uedt'jcfc , wil -uWrr- ; 

help M.e identify probfe-r. aroa% i v*»t* " 
x a< ;oc,t to I'^rpvy 
§ t. ronsciOui>i. . r -a^.vusiL i»*y* ly ref ine* to help Jther* 

>et rea!i 1 1< ^alh for then&ttlvef. -\ ■ •* 

a. tucuwi.. . u dvpeodenev i - »>tin.r # - 4 o. ,ijtc : t n*i% 

to • f r M»/. f »r iheii * .s 



b. lailj » v * h v l;t others ?.tate theit • .l» 



■ • 



■, <>\ ^ ; r v *eiy< 



(,! !»t!p r-i : >vi.j ■ tvX ^..aal . at-- 
- r .thvrmcilvvi. -i»U*'l Will i»= oii i'J 

rroJ->cc (c^lt <^ . » i f.«, .v-d »»i 

* * r» »*rt*se- .hai: 4 . 1 . 

. . % fjrft?j he ?d t!c of.et*^. . :« 
•*! ac« i*-vfc-<-ttt ;rt^/.ar r.t^a>-i«st 
the r -ah ar* :^t* ? a . $. 

arc «-v tar r- »w t t i-^r':- ^ ft *a sir t 
-f wurt^: a «i ar ^ap^hij;? 
i a 11 f-.rohat t 5*i t ; t : i i k 

... Jl^ : .* c --t v r«i i- #j£>**.j c ^ .> ».i» 1 *«- . * , 

J *! eb ^: ttVfv » .1 tr.e fuJfi j, , , 

a: t^S ■ ; " f '.t 



Vert ,i i * t Sftf . . 4 . , 
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1. »nl|»» titlit.it. r pli»v *tiaU>civ?i that will faeUitato 
.tt .ili»rtrt- it ut their pcrsi'iiul kouIr 

if 

a. assists attum In identity!'* alternatives and 
then selecting the alternative that beat load* 
t.> *»»al attainment, suggests alternatives, 
a*ks cl«»ri£yin& questions, structure* the environ- 
ment :.u tiaii diverse plan* are po*t»lb]c 

b, a^hIsi* athcrt In designing schene' to attain gonl 
fitter jI tentative i» selected 

. . bohsv* 1 * to assure *«ti»vrs th.it *ulp i» available 
It >«vid«HJ In carry I n>' wit strategy to attain *»oal 



J, consciously o? i.ucutiac lo i»ly reiu**-> i « i$* ut*i»^r* 
efapl^y strategies that will facilitate aital * i 
of thuir personal tfouls 

a. Jail* to assist *»therb ir. Uc * i i; ^ a'.urrut: 
and selecting the alternative tuat beet, lead* 
to goal attainment ^ 

b t tJiis to assist other* in designing GtSer* t. 

attain goal alter alternative is nejucted 
c, fail? to belisve to assure others tiat is 

available it tecded in tarrying out strategy,! 

attain ^oa! 
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